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“seemed likely to be most eta ge ars all been c case 
and most of them are now unobtainable even to persistent a 
_ isers. Some editing has been necessary; but we have distheanisned 
E carefully between our work and Allen’s. We have also followed 
_ modern usage in the matter of capitalization, and occasionally 
_ broken up an overlong sentence. 
. Roland Allen is perhaps now at last coming into his own, and is 
ded acquiring an interested publicofastonishing ecumenical width. 
We have tried to include in this volume those parts of his work 
which on the one hand will, when taken together with the other two 
books still in print, afford the student access to all his teaching, and 
also enable Allen himself to make his contribution to the solution of 
some of our contemporary dilemmas. We hope that the book (which 
_ it has been both pleasant and interesting to put together) will prove 
_ to be of value not only to those concerned with the mission of the 
’ church in Africa and Asia but also to those in older churches also. 
Since Roland Allen was in danger of becoming an almost legendary 
figure, we have printed a memoir kindly written by the Reverend 
Alexander McLeish with some help from others; the discerning 
reader will notice in it the unity of theory and experience. We have 
also provided as complete a bibliography as we have been able to 
~ assemble. 

Our thanks are due to the many friends who have helped by advice 
and suggestion, recollection and research; and in particular to the 
Reverend Alexander McLeish and other members of the Survey 

_ Application Trust; to Mr John Allen, the son of Roland Allen; to the 
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_ Bugraphical Memorr 


I first met Roland Allen in 1921 when on my third furlough from 
India. On that occasion I had been asked to stay over in London for 
talks with Sydney Clark and Thomas Cochrane. I found Roland 
Allen daily present and he joined in our conversations. He was help- 
ing Sydney Clark in the writing of several pamphlets of which he was 
a severe yet helpful critic. These men formed a unique group and had 
very different backgrounds. Sydney Clark had been a successful 
business man and was a Congregationalist. He was the founder of 
the Survey Application Trust. Dr Cochrane had been a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society in Mongolia and was a Presby- 
terian. For a time he was a secretary of the London Missionary 
Society in London. Roland Allen was an Anglican and had been a 
missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) in 
China. All were united in the conviction that a revolution was over- 
due in missionary work, not only in methods and principles but also 
in the objective itself. There was no doubt as to the bond which 
united such different men, who formed a good cross-section of the 
churches in the United Kingdom. As a group they were in advance 
of their time; they have had to wait for recognition generally until 
the Ecumenical Movement had taught us not merely to cooperate 
but to welcome the cross-fertilisation of ideas between different 
Christian traditions; and until under the stimulus of what is called 
Biblical Theology we have begun to learn again to subject customary 
church and missionary practice to the scrutiny of the New Testa- 
ment. Roland Allen had an inkling of all this; he prophesied to his 
son that his writings would come into their own about 1960. 
Roland Allen was born on December 29th 1868. He went up 
to Oxford from Bristol Grammar School with a scholarship to St 
John’s College, and got a second in Classical Honour Moderations, 
a second in Modern History, and the Lothian Prize. F. E. Bright- 
man, the great liturgist at Pusey House, was to him at that time, ‘my 
dear Father in God’. After Oxford he went on to the Leeds Clergy 
Training School to prepare for Holy Orders. The Principal, Winfred 
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of my existence. Then six years ago I had occasion to get a medical 
certificate and it was refused. I then fell into a very bad state of health, 
and almost gave up hope of going abroad. I went to Oxford and thence 
here (Leeds). The other day I was telling our Principal of my desire and 
he suggested that perhaps after all I should not find my health an in- 
superable barrier. For two years ago I saw Dr Berkart of 71 Wimpole 
Street, who, instead of denying me exercise, encouraged it, and since that 
time I have been growing continually stronger, so that I am now in very 
fair health except that I cannot bear sudden exertion. 


We need not perhaps take either of these descriptions of Allen asa 
young man au pied de la letire. It is true that he was invalided home 
from China in 1903: but his ‘weak heart’ served him well till he was 
over 70; he travelled widely; and he wrote a large number of books 
and articles of the combative sort that can easily exhaust an author. 
Nor was it true, at all events in his later years, that he had ‘no 

money’—these things are after all relative; he would not however 
- have been able to finance his later travels from his own resources, 
and they were financed by Sydney Clark as part of the common 
enterprise. Above all, it was not yet evident—or perhaps the Principal 
did not see—that Allen was in a relatively short time to become a 
somewhat formidable person with a creative mission; in later years, 
indeed, he came to seem, without intending it, somewhat frightening 
to a younger man who might find it difficult to get close to him. 


1903, aad by F. L. Nord later Bishop, who was a 
_to him in the Mission. He was on furlough in 1901-2, during whic 
_ time he got married. Gi hid betas Ghaiatienniearaeae anes 
station at Yungching, and from this period there survives in the 
SPG archives a quarterly report written in pencil at Christmas 1902 
from Yungching, from which it is evident that he had already 
Aréwed at some of the conclusions which were to dominate the rest of 
E his working life: 


The existence of lapsed Christians is a disgrace to the Church and a 
condition which cannot be tolerated. The Church must pray for and 
wrestle with them individually, and then if any will not repent he should 

be cut off. Because tho’ people may persist in refusing to have anything 
to do with us, yet any ill-doing of which they may be guilty is laid to our 
door. 

But here I must say that the continued presence of a foreigner seems to 
produce an evil effect. The native genius is cramped by his presence, and 
cannot work with him. The Christians tend to sit still and let him do 
everything for them and to deny all responsibility. . . . A visit of two or 
three months stirs up the Church, long continued residence stifles it. All 
the Churches here pay their own expenses. I feel sure that in a short time 
they can and will provide their own schools. At any rate I see no reason 
whatever for suggesting that I or any other should do these things for 
them. I hold my hand. 


In 1903 his health broke down, and he returned to England with 
his wife and young child. In 1904 he became Vicar of Chalfont St 
Peter in Buckinghamshire, and was there until 1907 until he re- 


1This and the previous quotation are from letters and papers in the archives of 
the SPG and are quoted by permission. 
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there I first learnt that we cannot establish the Church widely by, that 


method. Then I was in charge of a country district in China: and there I 4 


learnt that the guidance of old experienced men in the Church, even 73 
they were illiterate, was of immense value. Then I held a benefice in 
England; and there I learnt the waste of spiritual power which our 
restrictions involve at home. 


Thereafter he exercised his priesthood only as a ‘voluntary clergy- 
man’; and for many years his principal friends and colleagues, 
particularly in the Survey Application Trust, were not only not 
High Churchman but not Anglicans. Allen’s ecclesiastical outlook 
hardly came into our discussions. We were not interested in the 
ministry and the sacraments in the way in which he was; he joined 
us in a deep concern for the place and pre-eminence of the Holy 
Spirit in all the work of the Church everywhere, and in the practical 
activities that this conviction involved. Allen regarded himself as a 
faithful disciple of the Anglican tradition with a leaning towards 
the Catholic content, though he differed in important—some would 
have said, crucial—particulars from the majority of those in that 
tradition at that time. 

Roland Allen had first met Sydney Clark in 1914, and they had 
found much in common. Roland Allen gave some help in the pre- 
paration of an immense tome called The Christian Occupation of 
China. (‘This title gave great offence to nationalist-minded Chinese, 
suggesting to them a design of ‘missionary imperialism’, to use a 
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j phrase, coined later, of which much has since been heard.) This was 

a detailed survey of the occupation by Church and Mission with a 

_ view to discovering the extent of the unfinished task. It was by far 

_ the most detailed and comprehensive review of missionary occupation 

_ of any survey done up to that time anywhere. It was done in China 

and printed at Sydney Clark’s expense. But even then it was clear 
that Roland Allen could never get up any enthusiasm for the survey 
of unoccupied fields. His attitude was, ‘What are you doing where 
you are? Till you have set that on the right lines what is the use of 
discovering and entering new fields to make the old mistakes?’ By 

_ this time Roland Allen had published several books which had 
greatly attracted Sydney Clark’s interest, and their association was 
carried on in London. It was there that I met him in 1921 and had 
many long talks with him. I learned then of the work he had been 
doing in China until the Boxer Rising and then illness had put an 
end to it. 

I did not know till later that in 1924 Mr Clark had asked him to 
become a Trustee of what was then a new Trust called the Survey 
Application Trust. Allen refused. This led Clark to ask me to 
become a Trustee, to which I agreed provided I had some time on 
my furlough in 1926 to attend the office and find out about the nature 
of the opportunity it presented. The Survey Application Trust was 
founded in 1924 very largely to carry out Allen’s own ideas of the 
revolution needed in missionary methods and even in objectives, so 
far as he elaborated them in The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church 
and the Causes which Hinder it. Sydney Clark whole-heartedly en- 
forced Allen’s arguments and added to them in his own pamphlets 

_. —the Trustees were in fact instructed to look for guidance to the 
writings of Clark and Allen. The Trust was designed to be a per- 
petual challenge to the tendency of Missions to get into a rut and to 
follow conventional methods and principles. It was further designed 
to draw ever new attention to New Testament teaching on the whole 
enterprise of the Gospel in the world. 

Roland Allen had gone to East Africa by this time and I had no 
chance to consult him. After this he made only a few short visits to 
England on private business. He never had any doubts about what 
he felt it right to do. Money he refused to handle and would not act 
as a trustee even of a minor Trust to which Sydney Clark appointed 
him. He was at this time full of enthusiasm for voluntary clergy in the 
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brother who was ill, and returned to his home at Blackheath in 1931. 
In 1932 he set off to Kenya again, but returned the same year to act 
temporarily in a church at High Wycombe and again returned to 
his home. He said he did not feel there was any place for him in 
England. He disposed of his house about this time and decided to 
live permanently in Kenya where his son and daughter had settled. 

His main reason, I think, was the desire to be near them; but 
other factors were involved. Much of the resources of the Survey 
Application Trust in the period between the wars was devoted to 
compiling surveys of the actual state and progress of missionary work, 
Thomas Cochrane and others feeling that the making and publishing 
of these surveys was very necessary, and indeed the only way in 
which at that time the extent of the unfinished task could be revealed. 
Allen, however, was quite uninterested in these surveys and wished 
the whole resources of the Trust to be devoted to the direct study and 
propagation of thought on the indigenous church. I do not recall 
that this divergence of judgment about the right methods with 
which to pursue our common ends ever came to a head in a concrete 
form, but it undoubtedly influenced Allen’s actions at this time. 

In 1932 he wrote from Kenya after some travelling about East 
Africa: 

It is impossible to say what effect my being in these parts is having. The 
idea (voluntary clergy) is spreading. I never ask any one to do anything, 
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and consequently I do not get a ‘yes’ or ‘no’. I say what seems to me ob- 
viously true, but they do not know what to do about it. One day some one 
will see what action is demanded, and perhaps screw up their courage to 
take it. If I were out to organize and lead that would be different, but 
as you well know I long ago determined that that was not the way of the 
Spirit for me. It is the popular way, but it is not mine. I hold that truth 
must win its own way, and I stand aside when I have pointed to the truth. 
To me, “He must increase and I must decrease’ is a lively word. All I can 
say is that “This is the way of Christ and His Apostles’. If any man 
answers, “That is out of date’, or “Times have changed’, which as a reply 
is the same thing, or anything of that sort, I can only repeat ‘This is the 
way of Christ and His Apostles’, and leave him to face that issue. How 
long shall I go on? One day I shall know that I have nothing more to do 
here, no word to say more, and then I shall withdraw, as I came, silently. 
Whether I have done anything at all, or shall do anything at all is known 
_ only to God. The day will declare it. 


He did not, therefore, fit well into the accepted scheme of things, 
and was always a rebel in spirit. His efforts to help the various 
bishops he visited were not very successful. To Dr Cochrane’s 
various requests for his opinion and judgment he almost invariably 
returned the answer, ‘I have nothing to say’. In answer to repeated 
requests for help in survey work we have one memorable reply 
(1932), 

As well ask the Apostle Stephen to write a survey of Judaism in the 
Roman Empire as ask me to write a survey. 

Or again, 

For me to sum up things as a survey requires, as I see it, would not help 
you, for I seem to be trying to do the opposite of what you are doing. You 
would not understand what I am really after, any more than I could 
understand you if you tried to tell me what you were doing. Meanwhile 
you feel you have my sympathy, as I feel I have yours. 

Soni ar hee You like tales of success which I cannot give you. These 
stories you send me to pronounce on are hopeful, but I do not trust 
spectacular things; give me the seed growing secretly every time. 

His later letters tell of declining physical strength borne most 
patiently. His mind remained clear and he was always interested 
to know how his books were going. He died on June 9th 1947 in 
Kenya. 

As Dr H. R. Boer pointed out in an appreciation of Allen’s life and 
work in World Dominion (January 1948, vol.X XVI), Roland Allen 
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that had the gift of the Holy Spirit and knew what this gift meant for 
its own life.’ 

It was this conviction of the need of the presence and activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church everywhere which dominated his whole 
thinking; and now that Allen is dead, Christians of many traditions 
and in many places who seek the unity and renewal of the Church in 
the Spirit are finding that Roland Allen being dead yet speaketh 
with a force which in his lifetime most men failed to appreciate. 
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The Gift of the Holy Spirit 


he Acts of the Apostles is the record of the fulfilment of a 

promise made by Christ to His disciples and of the consequences 
which followed. It is not merely the story of the words and deeds of 
the apostles after the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, telling 
_us how they established the Church in the world: it is the story of the 
coming, and of the results of the coming, of the Holy Spirit. So clear 
is this that the book has been called the ‘Acts of the Holy Spirit’. 

This description of the book is indeed one-sided. To entitle the 
book the ‘Acts of the Holy Spirit’ rather than the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles’ obscures the human element. The apostles were men. 
Their acts were their own acts. They were not mere will-less instru- 
ments in the hands of another. Nevertheless, the fact that it was 
possible to call the Acts of the Apostles the ‘Acts of the Holy Spirit’ 
reveals at once the truth that men have found in this book not merely 
the record of the acts of men, but the revelation of a Spirit governing, 
guiding, controlling, directing men in the acts here recorded. And 
this is no delusion. In this book it is the guidance and government of 
the Spirit which is constantly recalled to mind. That the men of 
whom St Luke writes were men liable to the errors and passions of 
men is clear enough; what is insisted upon is that they were the 
recipients of a gift of the Holy Spirit sent upon them by Christ, and 
that all the labours and successes of their lives were due to the influ- 
ence of that Spirit. In this degree the title “The Acts of the Holy 
Spirit’ is true and useful, and should save us from the error of read- 
ing the book merely as the Acts of the Apostles. 

To do this is indeed a serious mistake. It blinds us to the great 
revelation made to us in Acts of the nature and purpose of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. We cannot fail to observe that constant reference 
is made to the Holy Spirit in this book; but, if we read it simply as 
the Acts of the Apostles alone, we tend to fix our attention upon the 
apostles as men, we think of their growth in learning and experience, 
we think of them as actuated by common motives such as zeal, 
loyalty, devotion; then we imagine such common natural motives 
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sufficiently strong to produce the effects here spoken of, we ascribe 
the labours and triumphs of the truth to these motives; and finally 
we end by thinking of the Holy Spirit as a term to sum up these 
motives. Thus we interpret the Holy Spirit by the common human 
motives with which we are familiar; and consequently any revelation 
of the Holy Spirit is obscured, or lost altogether. 

In the book the emphasis is all the other way. The Holy Spirit is 
first given, then all the acts are described as consequences of His 
descent upon human beings. If we read the book in this way, then we 
see not the consequences of familiar human instincts and qualities, 
but the consequences which follow the giving of the Holy Spirit to 
men already possessed of these instincts and qualities. We see what 
happens when the Holy Spirit descends upon men of like passions 
with ourselves. Loyalty to Christ did not drive the apostles to abandon 
the religious privileges of their race and the traditions of their fathers 
in order to embrace heathen Gentiles within the fold of the Church. 
Zeal for Christ’s honour did not teach them how to approach those 
heathen and to establish the Church. It was the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Redeemer, which did this. From this point of view their 
words and acts become a wonderful revelation of the Holy Spirit. 

That St Luke intended to tell the story not so much of the labours 
of men as of the effects of the coming of the Spirit is revealed at the 
very opening of his work. St Matthew ended his Gospel with a com- 
mand given by Christ to His apostles to ‘go and make disciples of all 
the nations’: if St Luke had begun this book with a similar statement 
it would have been easy to suppose that his story was the story of 
men who, having received such a command, set out to obey it. But 
that is not what we find. Never in this book does he suggest such a 
thought. Once only in Acts is any reference made to a command of 
Christ to preach the gospel, and that is an incidental reference in St 
Peter’s address to the household of Cornelius (10.42). There St 
Peter is reported to have said that Christ ‘charged us to preach unto 
the people.’ But St Luke does not so begin Acts: nor did he so end his 
Gospel. He begins Acts, as he ended his Gospel, not with a command, 
but with a promise of the Spirit.' In the Gospel he wrote, ‘He said 


1 Many interpret the saying in Acts. 2.2, ‘After that he through the Holy Ghost had 
given commandment unto the apostles,’ as a direct reference to this command (St 
Matt. 28.19), but it seems more natural to interpret St Luke by St Luke than by 
St Matthew. Then the commandment here spoken of is the commandment given 
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PENTECOST AND THE WORLD 5 


unto them, Thus it is written and thus it behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 


_ remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
_ beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things. And, 


behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high’ 
(St Luke 24.46-49). In Acts he says, ‘The former treatise have I 


- made of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach, until the day 


that he was taken up, after that he through the Holy Ghost had given 
commandment (RV) unto the apostles whom He had chosen’ (1.2), 
and he proceeds to say that Jesus ‘charged them that they should not 
depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father’ (1.4). 
Of this promise, he adds that Christ said, ‘Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth’ (1.8) It is with this promise and 
its fulfilment that he deals in Acts. 

These words are, indeed, often quoted as a version of the com- 
mand given in St Matthew, and I am far from wishing to deny that 
they imply a command; but the significance of the form must not be 
overlooked. Acts does not begin with “The Lord Jesus said, Go’; but 
with ‘Ye shall receive power, and ye shall be witnesses.’ St Luke 
fixes our attention, not upon an external voice, but upon an internal 
Spirit. This manner of command is peculiar to the Gospel. Others 
direct from without, Christ directs within; others order, Christ in- 
spires; others speak external words, Christ gives the Spirit which 
desires and strives for that which He commands; others administer a 


_ dead letter, Christ imparts life. This is the manner of the command 


in St Luke’s writings. He speaks not of men who, being what they 
were, strove to obey the last orders of a beloved Master, but of men 
who, receiving a Spirit, were driven by that Spirit to act in accord- 
ance with the nature of that Spirit. 

This spiritual unity links the work of the apostles with the work of 
Jesus Christ. In the preface to Acts, St Luke says that his Gospel 
contains an account of all that Jesus began to do and teach, ending 


in v. 4 of this chapter, which is itself a repetition of the command given in the 
Gospel (24.19): ‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high.’ 


ie Holy Ghost’ Ge lad 1.353; St Matt. 3. sept Jesus was Eanes 
with the Holy Spirit for His ministry: the apostles were to be bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit for theirs. The same Holy Spirit which 
descended upon Christ was to descend upon them. The same Spirit 
which in Jesus fulfilled the commandment of the Father to come into 
the world was in the apostles to fulfil the commandment to ‘Go into 
all the world.’ Thus the work of the apostles with which this book is 
concerned is linked with the work of Jesus Christ as the carrying on 
of that which He began on earth under the impulse of the same 
Spirit through whom He acted and spoke. 

This note links the work of the apostles as described in Acts with 
the work of Jesus Christ: it also separates their work from the work of 
John the Baptist. It suggests a contrast between the work of John 
and the work of those who were to be baptized with the Holy Spirit. 
It asserts a definite contrast between those who were baptized with 
water and those who were baptized with the Holy Spirit. The work 
of the disciples of Christ was to be in the power of His Spirit, not in 
the power of the Spirit given to John the Baptist, though of him the 
promise was made that he should be filled with the Holy Ghost from 
his mother’s womb (St Luke 1.15). There is here a sharp distinction 
drawn between the prophets and forerunners of Christ inspired by 


the Holy Spirit, and the apostles and followers of Christ baptized 
with His Spirit. 


. PENTECOST AND THE WORLD : 7 
4 This should make us very careful how we interpret the Acts of the 
_ Apostles; because it is easy to think of the inspiration of the apostles 
_ as identical with the inspiration of the prophets and of John the 
_ Baptist himself, as though the apostles carried on after Christ’s 
_ Ascension the work which the prophets began before His Incar- 
nation. There is, of course, a truth in this; but the introduction to 
Acts certainly directs our attention not to this truth, but away from 
_ it, rather separating the work of the apostles from the work of the 
forerunners of Christ, and directing our attention to the unity of the 
work of the apostles with the work of Jesus Christ, and to the unity of 
_ the Spirit which inspired them with the Spirit which dwelt in Him. 
__ There is a danger in interpreting the New Testament by the Old. 
We have seen it in attempts to found our ideas of the sacraments 
instituted by Jesus Christ, especially the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, upon our reading of the Old Testament. We read the 
accounts of Old Testament sacrifices, and then interpreted the 
sacrifice of Christ by those Old Testament sacrifices. We studied the 
Old Testament sacrifices, and then read into the accounts of the 
* Lord’s Supper the ideas derived from that study. We have often been 
warned against this. The sacrifice of Christ cannot be interpreted by 
the Old Testament conceptions of sacrifice: it surpasses them far too 
highly. The sacraments of Christ cannot be interpreted by Old 
Testament rites: they are of a different order. It is possible to read 
the Old Testament in the light of the New, and to find in Jewish 
rites singular and beautiful types and anticipations of the glory of the 
New Testament sacrifice and its sacraments; but to read the New 
Testament by the light of the Old is like studying sunlight by the 
light of a gas-jet, and transferring to sunlight ideas derived from gas. 
This is also true of the New Testament gift of the Holy Spirit. In the 
light of that gift we can understand the references to God’s Spirit in 
the Old Testament better than those who have read only the Old 
Testament; but to transfer the ideas of God’s Spirit revealed in the 
Old Testament to the New Testament, and to interpret the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians by these, is to endanger the larger 
revelation, and to run the risk of blinding our eyes to its true signifi- 
cance and character. Men have studied the New Testament in the 
light of the Old, and have ended by describing the Spirit given at 
Pentecost as the Spirit which inspired the prophets, only given in 
‘larger measure,’ or as ‘given to all’ whereas before He was given to 
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few. But this is far from satisfying the conditions. The essential 
character of the Spirit in the New Testament is revealed in the fact 
that the Spirit given at Pentecost was peculiarly Christian, depending 
upon a relation to Jesus Christ. To know the Spirit revealed in the 
New Testament it is necessary to begin with the New Testament, and 
to believe in Jesus the Christ, and to receive the gift mediated by 
Him. Then, knowing that Spirit, we can read the Old Testament 
and perceive more than the Old Testament could ever have taught, 
realizing that the light which we now see is not derived from the 
teaching of the Old Testament, but from the radiance of Jesus 
Christ. 

The result of seeking to interpret the New Testament revelation of 
the Spirit by the light of the Old Testament is seen in the common 
ideas of our people concerning the Holy Spirit and missionary work. 
They have been taught about the Holy Spirit as ‘the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord’ spoken of in Isaiah (11.2). 
Some of them can distinguish ‘wisdom’ from ‘understanding.’ But 
they have not realized that the Spirit given to them is the Spirit of 
the Son, the Spirit of the mission of the Son, the Spirit of the Incar- 
nation, the Spirit of redeeming love. They think of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit given to Christians as the Spirit which inspired Bezaleel 
and Aholiab for the adornment of the Tabernacle (Exod. 31.2, 6); 
they do not so often think of Him as the source and inspirer of self- 
sacrificing efforts to bring the souls of men to God in Jesus Christ. 
But that is what we see in Acts. 

The account given to the second chapter of the event which took 
place on the day of Pentecost is in perfect accord with St Luke’s 
introduction. The story there told by St Luke is obviously designed 
to bring home to his readers a sense of the definiteness, reality, and 
certainty of the fulfilment of the promise made in the first chapter. 

The gift was given at a definite time, in a definite place, with 
definite signs which the apostles could recognize. The time, the day 
(v. 1), the hour of the day (v. 15), the place, the city (v. 5), the 
house (v. 2), the signs, the wind (v. 2), the tongues of fire (v. 3), are 
all specified. The symbols were sufficiently clear and familiar. The 
apostles were instantly aware that the promise of Christ had been 
fulfilled. 


The gift was a definite gift. Not only were the circumstances 
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_ definite and clear; the gift itself was a definite gift. St Peter said that 
it was a fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel (v. 16), but he said also 
that it was sent by Jesus (v. 33). It was the Spirit of God (v. 17), but 


; it was a Spirit which could be received only upon repentance and 


baptism in ‘the name of Jesus Christ’ (v. 38). The apostles did not 
confound the gift which they received with the manifestation of the 
grace and power of the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. They did 
not for a moment question the truth that ‘men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ but they did not for a moment 
suppose that the men of old had received the gift of the Holy Ghost 
which they had received. The gift which they had received was 
quite distinct from that inspiration granted to the prophets of 
former days. It was so different that St John could write that before 
the Ascension of Christ ‘the Holy Ghost was not yet because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified’ (John 7.39). This gift was intimately 
connected with Jesus Christ glorified. It could only be received by 
those who believed in Jesus. It was unknown outside the Church. 
The Holy Spirit of God might, and did, inspire prophets and good 
men outside the Church, but only Christians had this gift, because 
this gift was Christ’s gift. The Holy Spirit received at Pentecost and 
given universally to Christians was peculiarly ‘the Spirit of his Son.’ 

The gift which the apostles received was a definite gift received at 
a definite time. It was not the experience of a vague influence which 
they felt more or less markedly at different times: it was a definite 
fact concerning which they could name the time and place. Later 
the Holy Spirit was given to many others, but always this peculiar 
definiteness marked the coming of the gift. There was always a time 
and a place at which each convert received the gift. It was perfectly 
natural for St Paul to ask certain men at Ephesus of whom he stood 
in some doubt, ‘Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed?’ 
(19.2, RV). He asked a definite question expecting an equally 
definite answer, as a matter of course. He expected Christians to know 
the Holy Spirit, to know whether they had received Him, and to 
know when they received Him. It is true that St Paul did not put this 
question to people who had been baptized as infants and had grown 
up in the faith. He did not necessarily expect such to know and to be 
able to state a definite moment when they first consciously received 
the Holy Spirit; but he did expect them, too, to know the Spirit and 
to know that they had received Him, In this the gift of the Holy 


Se ee it has few 
definite, clear characteristics; it is not essentially Christian at all. It 
is just an influence which makes for righteousness. We hear that 
nearly all men have an idea of righteousness, and a feeling that they 
ought to try to act righteously, and a tendency to feel remorse when 
they have broken the code of righteousness with which they are 
familiar. We are conscious ourselves of something of the sort, and we 
call that the Holy Spirit. But for Christians to claim any monopoly 
of that Holy Spirit is absurd. 

Viewed in this light the Holy Spirit is often confounded with 
conscience. Ask our young people if the Holy Spirit does not urge 
them to such and such a course of action, or seek to restrain them 
from such and such vices, and many of them will say, ‘Oh! you mean 
my conscience.’ Conscience may approve or disapprove an action; 
but does conscience inspire, guide, lead us to communion with God, 
or fill us with desire for the salvation of men’s souls? Yet our common 
speech about the Holy Spirit as known to us renders us liable to such 
a confusion. It is one thing to talk of the Holy Spirit speaking through 
conscience; it is quite another to confound the Holy Spirit with 
conscience. To do that is to end by losing sight of the Holy Spirit 
altogether. Conscience is common to man; and is certainly not the 
gift of Pentecost. 

There is a way of thinking and speaking of the Holy Spirit which 
banishes this vagueness and makes it perfectly clear why the apostles 
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em that they had been with Jesus’ (4.13). This Spirit could only be. 
en to Christians. He could be received only by those who knew 
esus. How could any who did not believe in Jesus receive Him? To re- © 
eive the Spirit was to receive Jesus, to have Jesus indwelling. But this 
gift was a new and definite gift. The story of Cornelius is conclusive 
on. this point. Cornelius was a devout man whose prayers and alms 
“were acceptable to God. By what spirit was he moved to give alms 
and pray? Undoubtedly by the Spirit of God. Yet the gift of the Holy 
‘Spirit, the Pentecostal gift, was a new gift to him, a gift which he had 
not before St Peter taught him to believe in Jesus Christ. 
Secondly, the gift was a real gift. There was a day when the apostles 
had it not, in spite of the fact that Jesus had breathed on them (St 
John 20.22). There was a day when it came; from that day forward 
it was theirs. On that day something did really happen. I find it im- 
possible to read these chapters and to suppose that the event here 
described was simply the climax of a gradual growth in the minds of 
the apostles of a new conception of their relationship to the Master 
whom they had known on earth, and of their duty to Him, these 
ideas, gradually, half consciously, or unconsciously, growing stronger 
and deeper till at last they broke forth into consciousness with the 
force of an illumination. I find it impossible to suppose that the 
event here described is the sudden realization of the possession of 
spiritual powers, which, in fact, the apostles actually possessed before 
the day of Pentecost, the sense of their possession half consciously 
ripening within them till it broke upon them with the force of an 
illumination, and they knew that they possessed them. The account 
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something which they thought was adequate fulfilment. This is 

certainly true of the great facts of the Incarnation, of the Passion, 
. and of the Resurrection on the third day. It is equally true of the 
- events of the day of Pentecost. No reading of the Old Testament 
could have suggested such an event as is here described. Such an 

event as this when it really happened might well recall the prophecy 

of Joel, as indeed it naturally did. Obeying the command of Christ, 

they waited at Jerusalem; the day came; the gift was given; then 

they understood the Old Testament. 

Thirdly, the gift was sure. St Luke writes as one who is quite 
certain of his facts. The apostles in his pages speak and act as men 
who are quite certain that they have received a gift. Both his own 
words and those which he ascribes to the apostles, if we accept them 
at all, bring home to us a like certainty. 

- We must, then, read Acts as men who believe in the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. If we are willing to do that, then it is plain that in the 
acts of the apostles we shall find a revelation of the Holy Ghost; for 
we shall certainly learn something of the Spirit in studying words 
and deeds which were the direct results of His coming into the hearts 
of those who so spake and acted. | 
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apostles we read nothing, whilst many of whom we read much were 
not apostles in that sense. They are not mentioned because they were 
leaders of many diverse forms of active life in the church; they are all 
leaders of one form of activity. Of James of Jerusalem, though he 
was certainly a most important leader of the church in Jerusalem, 
_we read very little; of the men who organized the churches in Syria 
_and Asia Minor, and Greece and Rome, we hear scarcely the names. 
St Luke tells us nothing of settled bishops and pastors, in spite of the 
importance of their work. Those of whom we are told much are all 
i missionaries actively engaged in preaching the gospel to those out- 
side the Christian Church: St Peter, and St John, Stephen, Philip 
the Evangelist, Barnabas, St Paul with Barnabas, and John Mark, 

and Silas, and Timothy. 

And further, of the lives of those men of whom the most is recorded 
only certain events are told us. These events also are carefully 
selected, and they all have some important bearing upon the preach- 
ing of the gospel to those outside the Church. The appointment of 
Matthias (1.15 ff.) is one apparent exception, the punishment of 
Ananias and Sapphira (5.1-11) is another; but, for the rest, the inci- 
dents in the lives of these missionaries recorded by St Luke are all 

‘missionary incidents. St Peter is mentioned as preaching at Pente- 
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to preach the gospel in many villages of the § 


. Thereafter he is mentioned as passing throughout all “ees 


=< visiting Lydda and Saron and Joppa and healing Aeneas and Dorcas, 


miracles which resulted in many turning to the Lord (9.35) and 


believing in the Lord (9.42). Finally, at Joppa he received his vision 
and was prepared for the call to preach to Cornelius in Caesarea, 
and so to open the door to the Gentiles (10., 11.). 

Omitting incidental references, we are told nothing of St Stephen 
except the fervour of his preaching, the boldness of his defence, and 
his glorious martyrdom (6., 7.). The case of Stephen is remarkable. 
He was specially ordained with others for a particular work. The 
others presumably did the work for which they were ordained. He, 
too, presumably did it; but he did something else. St Luke neglects 
to tell us anything of the work for which he was ordained, or of the 
result of that work. He narrates only how he did the work for which 
he was not specially ordained, and the result of that work. And that 
work was missionary work. 

One other of the seven is mentioned by St Luke, and in his case 
too the same remarkable fact appears. Philip is mentioned, not as 
doing the work which the seven were appointed to do, but as preach- 
ing the gospel to the Samaritans (8.5-13), and to the Ethiopian 
eunuch (8.26-40). The rest of the seven disappear from St Luke’s 
pages altogether. 

Of Barnabas we are told very little except his missionary labours. 
He is said to have introduced St Paul to the Apostles (9.27), he is 
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said to have sought out St Paul and brought him to Antioch (11.26), 
_ and with him to have carried alms to Jerusalem (11.30, 12.25); but, 

for the rest, he is a preacher of the gospel in Antioch and engaged in 
_ Missionary journeys with St Paul and John Mark. 

John Mark is mentioned only when he is engaged in missionary 
work (13.5,133 15.37,39). Silas also (15.40) and Timothy (16.1) are 
mentioned only as fellow missionaries with St Paul. Apollos ap- 

pears in the Acts only as a mighty evangelist (18.24 ff). 

With St Paul himself half the book is concerned; but it is with St 
Paul the missionary to the Gentiles rather than with St Paul the 
theologian, or the church organizer. When we think of the close 
attachment between St Luke and St Paul, and of the very large 
place which St Paul occupies in Acts, it is surely remarkable that 
St Luke should have told us nothing of his early life (except the 
incidental references in the speeches of St Paul which he reports) 
before his conversion; nor anything of his later life except his 
missionary labours. St Paul was a great organizer, a great reader and 
thinker and writer; but on these matters St Luke is absolutely silent. 
He does not mention the writing of any epistle. St Paul stayed at 
different times for comparatively long periods in certain cities, and 
there were intervals between his missionary journeys. St Luke 
passes over these periods in a brief sentence. He tells us scarcely any- 
thing of the work of St Paul at these times. This can only be because 
his attention was wholly fixed on one thing: the preaching of the 
gospel in ever wider fields, the progress of his hero towards the capital 
of the world. 

Thus it is plain that, if we consider Acts as a book of Christian 

_ biography, we must consider it as a work of missionary biography. 

2. Similarly, Acts is a book of church history; it tells us of the 
growth of the church. But it is the missionary history, not the internal 
history, that is here set forth. Of the organization of the church, of 
its order, ministry, councils, of its character, of the formulation of its 
doctrine, of its observances and its festivals, St Luke says very little. 
On these matters we can gather from his writings only a few hints 
from which to draw precarious conclusions. Of the internal history 
of settled churches he scarcely tells us anything. He had, for instance, 
an intimate acquaintance with the early history of the church in 
Philippi; but the account which he gives of the church there is not a 
sufficient introduction to the Epistle to the Philippians. Still less. is 
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and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour with all the © 


people,’ he adds, ‘And the Lord added to them day by day those that 
were being saved’ (2.44-47). 

When he has to deal with a strictly internal difficulty, such as the 
dispute which led to the appointment of the seven, he treats it in a 
most strange way—strange, I mean, if his concern were not almost 
wholly with evangelization. He tells us how the dispute arose, he 
tells us what steps the apostles took to meet it; but then, instead of 
telling us what was the consequence of their action upon the 
Christian society, he says, ‘the word of God increased; and the num- 
ber of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly’; and then he 
proceeds to fix our whole attention upon the one of the seven who was 
a mighty preacher of the gospel. 

Of the persecutions which befell the church he speaks at some 
length; but he tells us little indeed of their effect upon individual 
Christians or upon the society generally. He speaks of them solely as 
opportunities for revealing the missionary zeal of the apostles (4.; 
5-27-32, 41-42; 6.9-60); or as examples of the deliverance of mission- 
aries from peril (5.17-23; 12); or as occasions which drove the 
Christians to preach in wider fields (8.4; 11.9). 

There was in Jerusalem a great Church Council. St Luke men- 
tions it four times. It met to decide how to silence the murmurs of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews (6.); it met to satisfy the doubts of 
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those who were ready to condemn St Peter for going to the house of 
Cornelius (11.); it met to discuss the admission of Gentiles into the 
Church (15.)*; it met, again, to deliberate with St Paul, and to 
advise how to silence the murmurings of the Jewish Christians against 
_his conduct of his missions (20.). I have already pointed out how St 
Luke treats its decision on the first of these occasions to ordain the 
seven. For the rest, the meetings mentioned are all concerned with 
“missionary questions of the first importance. Doubtless the Council 
met frequently to settle questions affecting the internal life of the 
church in Jerusalem. Of any such meetings St Luke takes no note, 
because he is concerned, not with the internal politics of individual 
churches, but with the propagation of the gospel. 

Similarly, he tells us something of the church in Antioch (11.22 
ff.; 13.1 ff). He tells us of the first preaching in that city, of the 
conversion of the Greeks, of the work of Barnabas, of the arrival of 
Saul, of the dispute which arose there over the relations between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians; but here, again, his interest is mainly 
in the missionary zeal of the church in Antioch. It is the admission 
of a new class into the church, it is the sending forth of Paul and 
Barnabas, it is the conversion of the Gentiles, on which his mind is 
fixed. He does not deal with the relations between Jew and Gentile 
in the church as a point of local interest, as it affected the church of 
Antioch: he speaks of it rather as a step towards the general propa- 
gation of the gospel throughout the Gentile world. 

These considerations are surely sufficient to convince us that the 
book of the Acts is strictly a missionary book. But we have seen that 
it is the record of the acts of men moved by a Spirit given to them. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that the Spirit given was, in St Luke’s 
view, a Spirit which impelled to missionary work, in fact a missionary 
Spirit. Unless we fully accept this conclusion Acts appears unin- 
telligible: the opening chapters do not agree with the main portion 
of the book, and the events narrated in the book have no proper 
foundation laid for them. But if the Spirit given as recorded in the 
earlier chapters was indeed a missionary Spirit, then all the rest is in 
strict harmony with that beginning. 

This becomes still more clear if we consider the passages in which 
St Luke makes special mention of the Holy Spirit. 


1 Some would distinguish the Council mentioned in ch. 15 from the others. This 
does not affect the argument, It was still a strictly missionary Council, 
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“2. When St Peter and St John were brought before the Council to 
declaration, ‘In none other is there salvation,’ he is said to have been 
3. In speaking of the seven, St Luke specially mentions Stephen as 
being a man ‘full of the Holy Ghost’ (7.5). It is Stephen who is the 
great preacher of the gospel unto death. 

4. Philip is said to have been sent to meet the eunuch on the road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza by ‘an angel of the Lord,’ and, when his 
work was accomplished, to have been caught away by ‘the Spirit of 
the Lord’ (8.26, 40). 

5. The conversion of Saul is ascribed to the special intervention of 
Christ Himself, but no sooner was he converted than Ananias was 
sent to lay his hands upon him that ‘he might receive his sightand be 
filled with the Holy Ghost (9.17), ‘for he is a chosen vessel unto me 
to bear my name before the Gentiles and Kings and the children of 
Israel’ (v. 15), and ‘straightway,’ says St Luke, ‘he preached Christ 
in the synagogue’ (v. 20). 

6. In the same chapter (v. 31), a little note on the effect of the 
cessation of persecution upon the churches in Palestine is interesting. 
‘Walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost,’ they were ‘multiplied.’ St Luke’s peculiar eagerness to note 
the spread of the gospel could not find a better illustration. After a 
severe persecution we think of ‘refreshment,’ ‘recovery,’ ‘illumina- 
tion,’ ‘reconstruction,’ ‘intellectual and social progress.’ St Luke 
notes only ‘multiplication.’ 
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7. The special intervention of the Spirit in preparing and directing 


St Peter for his interview with Cornelius is manifest (10.). The im- 
portance of that event in the missionary history of the Church is also 
‘manifest. 


8. When St Luke recounts the next step towards the wider preach- 
ing of the gospel to the Gentiles, namely, the events which occurred 
at Antioch, he says: ‘Some of them spake unto the Greeks also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus,’ adding: ‘the hand of the Lord was with 
them’ (11.20, 21). Then he tells of the arrival of Barnabas, and he 
says ‘he was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and 
much people was added to the Lord’ (v. 24). 

g. The sending forth of Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey is definitely ascribed to the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
“The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them’ (13.2). So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed (13.4). ‘Filled with the Holy Ghost,’ Saul 
at Paphos refuted Elymas when that sorcerer tried to turn away the 
proconsul from the faith, and so made yet a further step towards the 
general preaching to the Gentiles (13.9). When he made the final 
decision at Antioch in Pisidia it is true that no definite assertion is 
made that he took that step at that moment under the direct in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, but the whole course of the history has 
implied and asserted the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the actual 
words ‘they waxed bold’ or, ‘they spake out boldly’ (13.46), imply it, 
and the chapter ends with a note of quiet thankfulness, ‘the disciples 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost’ (13.52). 

10. The decision of the Council of Jerusalem to deliver the Gentile 


_converts from the yoke of the law is recognized as the voice of the 


Holy Spirit: ‘it seemed good to the Holy Ghost’ (15.28). 

11. The guidance of the Holy Spirit in the direction of St Paul’s 
missionary journeys is asserted definitely only once: it is in leading 
him to Macedonia. ‘They were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia’ (16.6). “They assayed to go into Bithynia; 
but the Spirit suffered them not’ (v. 7). So they came to Troas, and 
there the man of Macedonia called St Paul to preach in Europe 
(vv. 8, 9). 

12. Finally, at Rome St Paul appeals to the witness of the Holy 
Ghost, speaking through Isaiah to justify his preaching to the Gen- 
tiles; and with this the history closes. 
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gospel must, then, be a revelation of the mind of the Spirit; the zeal 
of the apostles must be a revelation of the nature of the Spirit which 
_ inspired them to such action. 

In our day this revelation of the Holy Spirit in Acts has been 
strangely overlooked. We have been content to read Acts as the 
external history of the Church: we have used it as a happy hunting- 
ground for arguments on behalf of different theories of church 
government. For each of these theories we have sometimes claimed 
the authority of the Holy Spirit on the strength of one or two isolated 
sentences, or even of a single word introduced incidentally by St 
Luke. No doubt we are compelled to this by the failure of our author 
to give us any full and definite information. But in tithing the mint 
and the rue of the Acts we have passed over mercy and the love of 
God. The great fundamental, unmistakable teaching of the book has 
been lost. Our best writers on the Holy Spirit have been singularly 
blind to it. Neither Prof. Swete, nor Bishop Welldon, nor Bishop 
Moberly, nor Bishop Webb, nor Mr Hutchings, nor Bishop Moule, 


? Additional references to ‘the Spirit’ in the Western Text strengthen the argu- 
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- nor Archdeacon Hare have at all forcibly or clearly expressed it. 

Of the Johannine doctrine, and of the Pauline doctrine of the Holy 
_ Spirit, we have heard much. Our conception of the work of the Holy 
_ Spirit has been almost confined to the revelation of truth, of holiness, 
_ of church government and order. Missionary work as an expression 


of the Holy Spirit has received such slight and casual attention that 
it might almost escape the notice of a hasty reader. A few strong ex- 


pressions here and there incidentally introduced do not satisfy the 


case. So treated, Acts remains an enigma unexplained. 

For it is in the revelation of the Holy Spirit as a missionary Spirit 
that the Acts stands alone in the New Testament. The nature of the 
Spirit as missionary can indeed be observed in the teaching of the 
gospels and the epistles; but there it is hinted rather than asserted. 
In the Acts it is the one prominent feature. It is asserted, it is taken 
for granted, from the first page to the last. Directly and indirectly it 
is made all-important. To treat it as secondary destroys the whole 
character and purpose of the book. It is necessary to any true appre- 
hension of the Holy Spirit and His work that we should understand 
it and realize it. This revelation embraces one whole hemisphere of 
the Spirit. If we ignore it, or treat it less seriously than the revelation 
of truth or of righteousness, we lose sight of the perfection of the 
Spirit. Our view is necessarily one-sided, our understanding of the 
past is robbed of its true foundation, our conception of our present 
duty is incomplete, and our hope for the future is rendered doubtful 
and indistinct. 


1 Nor the best writers of the other Christian bodies: Denney, Buchanan, Candlish, 
Adamson, Smeaton and Irving Wood. 
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propos Scar shen I eae these discussions seem 
pte ne teal and unprofitable, and their conclusions equ- 
ally dubious and barren. They tend rather to divert the mind, and to 
lead it away from the point of real significance and importance. 
From these learned disquisitions we gain little insight into the nature 
and work of the Holy Spirit given at Pentecost; but from the fact 
that a gift of tongues was given we ought to learn much, and what we 
learn must affect profoundly our life and conduct; because that fact 
must affect profoundly our conception of the Spirit which is given to 
us of God. The fact, clear and unmistakable, is that the apostles, 
when. the Holy Spirit descended upon them, began at once to address 
themselves to men out of every nation and language, and that the 
Spirit enabled them so to speak that men understood. Thus, at His 
first coming, the Holy Spirit revealed His nature and His work as 
world-wide, all-embracing. He revealed His nature as a Spirit who 
desired the salvation of all men of every nation; He revealed His 
work as enabling those to whom He came to preach Christ to men of 
every nation. 

The Holy Ghost was given: forthwith the apostles began to preach 
Christ. They began to preach Christ to those who did not believe. 
There is in the Acts only one speech after Pentecost addressed to 
believers: it is the farewell speech of St Paul to the Ephesian elders. 
As for the rest, all are missionary sermons. 

The first of these is St Peter’s speech to the people in Jerusalem on 
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_ the day of Pentecost (2.14-36). In that speech he begins by explain- 


ing the strange conduct of his fellow apostles, saying that it is a fulfil- 
ment of the words of the prophet Joel (2.14-21). He then tries to 


_ bring home to his hearers their crime in crucifying Jesus by remind- 


ing them of His mighty works, which in the common thought of the 
day were unquestioned signs of the approval of the God in whose 
name they were wrought, adding to these the last and greatest sign 


_ that though slain by wicked hands He could not be holden by death, 


but rose from the dead (2.22-24). He appeals to Scripture to show 
that this had been foretold of the Christ, and urges that the fulfil- 
ment of the Scripture should prove to his hearers that Jesus was the 
Christ (2.25-36). When by these words he had touched their con- 
sciences, he urged them to repent and be baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ, promising them remission of sins and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (2.38-40). 

In the sermon preached by St Peter in the temple after the heal- 
ing of the lame man, the same note is struck (3.12-26). Again he pro- 
claims that the miracle wrought in the name of Jesus reveals Jesus as 
the Prince of Life; again he tries to touch the consciences of his 
hearers, persuading them that they preferred a murderer to the Holy 
One and the Righteous One; again he proclaims the Resurrection as 
the sign of God’s approval; again he declares that the Passion of Christ 
was the fulfilment of prophecy, and again he promises forgiveness and 
salvation in Him; ending with the assurance that God, having raised 
up His Son Jesus, has sent Him to bless them, not to condemn them 
(3.26). 

Similarly, before the Council itself he proclaims the name of Jesus 
as the name of power in which the lame man was healed, and so is 


led to the great declaration that there is none other name under 


heaven, given among men, wherein we must be saved (4.12). Here 
again the denunciation of their crime is closely connected with the 
promise of salvation in Jesus. 

Once more before the Council he repeats the same truth: “The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a 
tree. Him hath God exalted at his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and remission of sins. And we 
are witnesses of these things’ (5. 30-32). 

It has often been observed that we have here examples of that 
practice which became universal amongst the Christians of searching 
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may be brought into such a relation to Jesus Christ that they may be 
saved by Him, partaking of the Spirit which He has shed forth. _ 

This conviction that Jesus could be exalted and His claims vin- 
dicated only by the conversion and salvation of man is indeed note- 
worthy. St Luke, at the end of his Gospel, tells us that Jesus Himself 
so taught His disciples, saying that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name unto all the nations (St Luke 24.47). 
When the Holy Ghost was given they immediately began to practise 
that teaching. To those who had rejected the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self, to those who had been blind to the significance of His works, to 
those who had cast Him out and crucified Him, they proclaimed 
salvation in His name. It was not enough to refute calumny, it was 
not enough to assert His innocence, it was not enough to silence 
enemies, it was not enough to convict His murderers of crime. Only 
to guilty minds was it possible that the apostles should appear to be 
striving to ‘bring this man’s blood upon them’ (5.28). The apostles 
themselves were concerned with far larger and deeper issues. To 
them Jesus was already ‘the Saviour.’ The Saviour could only 
be vindicated by the ‘salvation’ of men. It was salvation in the 
name of Jesus that they preached, even in the face of the very 
men who had been foremost in the persecution and condemnation 
of Jesus. 

There is here a profound understanding of the nature and work of 
Jesus Christ; of His nature, both in respect of His attitude towards 
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sinful men, and of His power to save them; and of His work in 
securing remission of sins to all who come to believe in Him. 

Now these were precisely the points which during His life-time on 
earth the disciples most signally failed to grasp. Even after His 
Resurrection the redemption of Israel, the restoration of the kingdom 
of Israel to worldly power were still in their minds the chief work of 
the Messiah: the salvation of men was understood mainly as ad- 
mission to a place in that kingdom. The apostles had preached 
repentance before, but mainly as the path by which men should be 
prepared to enter into that kingdom. 

It is probable, indeed, that they still failed to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of Christ’s redemption. It is clear that, as yet, neither the 
universality of His power to save, nor the universal application of 
His work to all men everywhere, under all circumstances, was yet 
apparent to them. But already they had attained to an under- 
standing which had in it the promise of the larger understandings. It 
had in it the promise of that larger understanding in such measure 
that they actually used words capable of a far wider application than 
they themselves put upon them. When St Peter said, “he promise is 
to you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call,’ he no doubt had in his mind 
Jews only; but the expression which he used was capable of a far 
wider application, and before very long it received that wider ap- 
plication. Similarly, when he proclaimed that there is ‘none other 
name under heaven whereby we can be saved,’ he proclaimed a truth 
of universal application, and before very long he and the others 
learnt to realize the full meaning of the truth which he proclaimed. 

How, then, did the apostles arrive at this knowledge? It seems to 
me a wholly inadequate explanation to say that, meditating upon 
the words and works of Jesus Christ, they began to perceive the real 
significance of them first for the Jews, and then for the world, as 
though this were purely a matter of intellectual apprehension. An 
intellectual apprehension which is partial is expressed in partial 
terms; a spiritual affection which is only partially understood is ex- 
pressed in spiritual terms. But the spirit is not bound by the terms as 
the intellect is bound. Expression of a spirit only perceived in part by 
the intellect is often far from partial; because the spirit really em- 
braces more than the intellect can grasp, and consequently the mind 
uses terms which exceed its own measure at the time. 
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So here, the apostles had received more than intellectual illum- 
ination: they received the Spirit of Christ. The wealth of that Spirit 
they knew intellectually only in part. But because they were moved 
by it they expressed more than they knew. The Spirit of Christ was a 
Spirit which embraced the whole world, desiring the salvation of all 
men. The apostles received that Spirit. They too desired the salva- 
tion of men; but intellectually they were bound by their early habits 
of thought. They thought only in Jewish terms; but the Spirit which 
moved them was a Spirit which desired the salvation of all men in 
Christ; and when they came to express that Spirit in words, it did 
not lend itself to limitations. The limiting terms with which the 
mind was familiar, the negative terms, were instinctively avoided, 
and positive terms were used to express the positive Spirit which 
now demanded expression. And those positive terms were capable of 
universal enlargement. The apostles were moved by a Spirit which 
desired the salvation of men. The only men before them, to whom, 
and for whom, they could express that Spirit, were Jews. They 
therefore appealed to Jews; but the Spirit, because it really em- 
braced more than Jews, found expression in words which embraced 
more than Jews, whilst those who spoke the words and those who 
heard them were conscious only of their application to Jews. 

There were limitations. ‘Even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call’ (2.39) is a limitation: “Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation’ (2.40) is a limitation. But the calling of God and the 
crookedness of men were limitations which the Spirit of God in the 
apostles, as in Christ Himself, recognized as necessary limitations 
which did not conflict with the love of the Spirit. 

There was, then, more than understanding: there was community 
of Spirit. The apostles not only realized what Jesus would approve, 
what was in harmony with His nature and purpose; they themselves 
shared His Spirit. It is perfectly clear that St Peter, in these speeches, 
was not simply bowing to a command. Once, when men rejected 
Christ, he had begged leave to call-down fire from heaven upon 
them, even as Elias did (Luke 9.54); now he had the mind of Christ. 
He was obviously speaking out of a full heart. He not only promised 
remission of sins in the name of Jesus; he desired it. He, like his lord, 
was full of the spirit of redeeming love, a Spirit which impelled him 
to speak to the people that they might be saved. ‘We cannot but 
speak,’ he said, ‘the things which we have seen and heard’ (Acts 4.20). 
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This Spirit is manifestly the motive power which actuated the 
apostles in all their dealings with men. We need not examine all the 
preaching of all the apostles as set forth in this book. It became more 
and more clear as time went on to what lengths the Spirit would 
carry them; but it was never more powerful than at the very begin- 
ning. Intellectual apprehension of it and of its universal application 
grew, but the Spirit itself did not grow. It was given an abode in the 
hearts of the apostles, and wrought there its necessary effects. That 
is why it seems inadequate to express the gift of the Spirit in terms of 
intellectual apprehension of truth. Intellectual apprehension of 
truth ebbs and flows; the Spirit is constant, and governs all. Intel- 
lectual apprehension of truth can and does sometimes remain sterile; 
the gift of the Spirit is living and active and potent, as we see it to be 
in the apostles. 

The Spirit given to the apostles is thus seen to have created in 
them an internal necessity to preach the Gospel. ‘We cannot but 
speak,’ they say. Throughout this book the Spirit is revealed pri- 
marily as a Spirit impelling those to whom He comes to carry to 
others that which they have received. He is revealed as a Spirit of 
redeeming love active in those to whom He comes rather towards 
others for their salvation than in themselves for their own personal 
perfection. The revelation of Him as a Spirit of personal holiness is 
brought out more clearly in St Paul’s epistles. The first sign of the 
Spirit’s presence in the Acts is activity for the salvation of others; 
conviction of His personal work is the second and later sign. Many 
missionaries, I believe, would say that in their experience this is still 
sometimes the order. 

This is in strict harmony with the revelation of the Spirit in the 
gospels. In the gospels the first mention of the Holy Spirit is of a 
Spirit of active redemption towards mankind, the agent of the 
Incarnation of the Redeemer, the Saviour. Only later is He revealed 
as the purifier, the truth-revealer, the comforter, the strengthener. 

Obviously there is no actual priority of the one or of the other 
aspect of the Holy Spirit’s work. The Spirit is Love expressed towards 
man as redeeming love, and the Spirit is truth, and the Spirit is the 
Holy Spirit. Redemption is inconceivable without truth and holiness. 
But the mere fact that the Holy Spirit’s first recorded action in the 
gospels is an expression of redeeming love should cause us to suspect 
a teaching which represents His work as primarily, if not solely, the 
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The Spirit Revealing the Need 
! of Men 


W: have seen that the apostles, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
began to preach Christ as the Saviour. Under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, not only were their minds illuminated to see that the 
name of Jesus could be glorified and His claims vindicated in no 
other way than by the salvation of men in Him; they themselves were 
filled with a desire for the salvation of men akin to that desire which 
led Him to take upon Him human flesh. 

But there was not only a great desire to glorify Christ by the sal- 
vation of men in Him; there was also a profound conviction that 
men needed Christ. The apostles were persuaded that the preaching 
of the gospel was of such vital importance to men that no pains or 
penalties could be allowed to postpone it. With the consciousness of 
power to give they attained consciousness also of the deep need of 
human souls. 

This consciousness is shown not only by the fact of their preaching, 
but by the character of their preaching. It might indeed be possible 
to read the speech of St Stephen in the Council (7.) and to suppose 
that this preaching was simply the expression of a great loyalty to the 
Person of Jesus, such loyalty as we have often read of in history. His 
Master had been wickedly misjudged, wrongfully condemned, and 
ignominiously executed. He was full of righteous indignation. He 
was determined to defend His Master at all costs. He was determined 
to set the baseness of his opponents in the strongest light. He there- 
fore searches the history of his nation for examples of the betrayal 
and rejection of God’s servants to find a parallel for the iniquity of 
his opponents, and proclaims that He whom they cast out is now at 
the right hand of God. There is a certain fury in his speech which 
might justify such an interpretation. But the general course of the 
history recounted in Acts forbids us to think that St Luke intended to 
represent the apostles as moved by such motives. The preaching is 
begun in Jerusalem, but it is.carried into wider and wider fields to 
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ion of his hearers. ‘Repent,’ he says, ‘and be baptized 

every one e of you i in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’ (2.38). Again in 
the Temple it is for the ‘blotting out of their sins’ that he urges them 
to repent (3.19). Even in the Council itself he is not content to argue 
from the healing of the lame man a justification of Jesus: it is ‘sal- 
vation in his name,’ which he proclaims (4.12). Again, in the Council 
he gives as his reason why he and his fellow apostles must continue 
to preach the truth that God exalted Jesus ‘to be a prince and a 
saviour for to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins’ 
(5. 31). And so to Cornelius the end of his teaching is remission of 
sins (10.43). 

In the account of St Paul’s work, the need of men for Christ takes 
a most prominent place. Forgiveness of sins (13.38), ‘eternal life’ 
(13.46, 48), ‘the way of salvation’ (16.17, 31), take as important a 
place in his preaching as ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (17.3; 18.5). In- 
deed, before Agrippa he sums up his work rather in terms of the 
need of men than in terms of the demonstration of the glory of Jesus. 
He says that his commission from the Lord was ‘to open their eyes 
that they may turn from darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive remission of sins and an in- 
heritance among them that are sanctified by faith in me’ (26.18). 

The apostles preached as men who were convinced that men 
needed repentance and remission of sins. They preached repentance; 
they preached remission of sins in the name of Jesus; they preached a 
baptism in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. 
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The apostles had, in the early days of their discipleship, preached 
repentance and baptism; they had been familiar with the preaching 
of John the Baptist; but the repentance and baptism which they now 
preached were very different from the repentance and baptism which 
they had preached before Pentecost. Before Pentecost they had 
preached as the Baptist had preached. The Baptist had preached that 
men should turn from their sins, from those offences against the 
moral law of which they knew that they had been guilty; his baptism 
was a washing from these. Such repentance, such baptism, was essen- 
tially limited in its scope: it dealt only with sins known to the peni- 
tent; it referred primarily to the abandonment of evil courses; it left 
the penitent in the same spiritual state in which he began; it brought 
him no new power nor any new source of life. But now the apostles 
preached a repentance which was rather positive than negative. 
They preached not simply that men should turn from sin, but that 
they should turn to Christ. Repentance for sin which did not bring 
men to Christ was no longer adequate; for to turn to Christ is a far 
larger and more vital act than mere turning from known sin. To 
turn from known sin by turning to Christ is to do more than to turn 
from known sin; it is to turn from all sin known and unknown. What 
men turn to is more important than what they turn from, even if that 
to which they turn is only a higher moral truth; but to turn to 
Christ is far more than to turn to higher moral truth: it is to turn the 
face towards Him in whom is all moral truth; it is to turn to Himin . 
whom is not only the virtue which corresponds to the known vice 
from which the penitent desires to flee, but all virtue; it is to turn the 
face to all holiness, all purity, all grace. It was this repentance which 
the apostles preached after Pentecost. 

And the baptism corresponded to the repentance. Baptism was no 
longer the mere symbolical washing away of known sin; it was 
baptism into Jesus Christ. It was translation into a new spiritual 
state. It brought the promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit. It brought 
new life, new power. It brought men into touch with Jesus Christ, 
the source of all truth and grace. It opened to them the inexhaustible 
treasures of the life of Christ. It bound them to Him. However little 
they might understand at the moment of their baptism, by that 
baptism they did actually enter upon that new life of union with 
Christ, of obedience to Christ, of grace derived from Christ, which 
must inevitably draw them from all sin into the holiness and love of 
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‘putting away of their wrong-doing and a resolve to amend, but a 
coming to Christ, an acceptance of Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Men needed this repentance, this baptism unto remission of sins, this 
gift of the Holy Spirit. In the very beginning of the Acts the baptism 
of John is contrasted with baptism with the Holy Spirit. In the very 
first sermon of St Peter the Holy Spirit is promised to those who were 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins (2.38). 
This note rings through the Acts. St Paul at Ephesus found certain 
disciples, and asked, ‘Into what were ye baptized?’ And they said, 
‘Into John’s baptism.’ Then said Paul: ‘John verily baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should 
believe on him which should come after him, that is, on Jesus. When 
they heard this they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when Paul had laid his hands upon them the Holy Ghost came 
upon them’ (19.2-6). Here clearly John’s baptism is contrasted with 
baptism in the name of Jesus unto remission of sins and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Repentance was good, but it was not sufficient. Men 
needed remission of sins and the Holy Ghost. 

‘The Apostles preached as men whowere convinced that the need 
of men could only be satisfied by the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is here, 
in the close connexion between the preaching of the remission of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit, that St Luke reveals most clearly his 
understanding of that hemisphere of the Holy Spirit which St Paul’s 
epistles more clearly state. The hemisphere of redeeming love is in 
the Acts more definitely revealed; but the hemisphere of sanctifi- 
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cation is not unrevealed. Remission of sins was preached in the name 
of Jesus; in the name of Jesus converts were baptized; in the name of 


_ Jesus the Holy Ghost was given. In Jesus was remission of sins, in 


Jesus forgiveness, in Jesus justification, in Jesus partaking of the Holy 
Ghost, whose presence in the soul makes remission and forgiveness 
and sanctification possible. 

They preached as men who were convinced that the need of men 
could be satisfied only in Jesus Christ. ‘There is none other name 
under heaven given among men,’ said St Peter (4.12), and St Paul’s 
preaching was that ‘by him every one that believeth is justified from 
all things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.’ 
(13.39). There is in the preaching in the Acts a grave and solemn 
note. To reject Jesus is to forfeit the remission of sins. ‘Save your- 
selves,’ says St Peter, ‘from this untoward generation’ (2.40). 
‘Beware,’ cries St Paul, ‘lest that come upon you which is spoken in 
the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish’ (13.39, 
40). It is possible for them ‘to judge themselves unworthy of eternal 
life’ (13.46). When they persistently opposed themselves he uttered 
the solemn warning, ‘Your blood be upon your own heads’ (18.6). 
St Paul did not hesitate to speak of ‘the wrath to come’ (I Thess. 1.10). 
The very notion of salvation on which the apostles laid so much 
stress implied a danger and a serious danger, a need and an urgent 
need. They preached Christ as the Saviour and as the only Saviour, 
‘knowing the terror of the Lord’ (II Cor. 5.11). 

This is also the attitude of the gospels. In them too the love of the 
Father who sent the Son, and the love of the Son who came, is asso- 
ciated with the forgiveness of sins, with a deep need of men which 
nothing but the Passion of the Son of God could supply. The love of 
God was so great, the need of men was so great, that nothing short of 
the Incarnation and the Passion could satisfy it. The realization of 
the one and the realization of the other are closely united. And as in 
the gospels it was the love of God which first discerned the need, not 
the recognition of his need by man which first made him send up a 
great cry to God for help; so in the Acts it was the coming of the 
Spirit of Christ into the souls of men which led them to see the need 
of their fellow-men. It was the Holy Spirit who taught St Paul to 
know ‘darkness’ and ‘the power of Satan.’ 

The apostles were profoundly conscious of the need of men for 
Christ, yet there are sayings in Acts, as in the gospels, which seem to 
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make that need appear less. In the gospels, for instance, there is a 
description of the judgment of the nations (St Matt. 25.31-46). 
There, men are represented as accepted by Christ on the ground that 
they have done well, that their actions partook of His nature of 
charity. So in the Acts, St Peter declares to Cornelius that ‘in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him’ (10.35). And St Paul, who says that he preaches to those 
‘who are perishing’ (I Cor. 1.18), says also that God ‘will render to 
every man according to his works: to them who by patient contin- 
uance in well-doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life .. . glory and honour and peace to every man that work- 
eth good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (Rom. 2.6-10). 

Now there is certainly a difficulty in reconciling the apostolic insis- 
tence upon the need of men, the apostolic assertion that men are in 
darkness, under the power of Satan and can be saved only in Christ, 
with this more comfortable doctrine that everybody, everywhere, 
whatever their religious beliefs, whatever their ignorance of Christ, 
will yet be accepted with God, if they obey the law written in their 
hearts. 

We are familiar with these two apparently opposite doctrines in 
their modern form, each overstated and brought into the most ex- 
treme opposition, and in this modern form we reject them both. We 
have heard men talk of so many millions ofsouls passing into a Christ- 
less eternity within the space of time occupied by their speeches. That 
has struck us as horrible. We have heard men argue that it is most in- 
tolerant to imagine that the heathen so need Christ that they cannot 
be saved without Him, that it is a libel on the fatherhood of God to 
speak of men as ‘perishing in their ignorance.’ That strikes us as ex- 
traordinarily flabby. It is certainly not conformable to our strongest 
convictions about the Incarnation. 

Still, the opposition is perplexing. We can understand how the 
conviction that all men need Christ with the deepest and most 
strong need can make men zealous missionaries. But this world-wide 
optimism, this conviction that heathen who serve God as they have 
been taught, and work righteousness as they can, are accepted with 
God, seems to weaken the missionary claim. We can hardly expect 
people to be as fervent in the propagation of the gospel if the heathen 
know enough to be saved, and if it will be well with them if only they 
do what they now know to be right. And we see that, in fact, many 
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use this argument to justify lukewarmness in the support of, or even 
active opposition to, missions to the heathen. We feel almost com- 
pelled to accept one alternative or the other, either the apostolic doc- 


trine of need so urgent, so instant, that nothing can be allowed to 


delay, or to prevent, the propagation of the gospel at all costs, or the 
equally apostolic doctrine of ‘glory, honour, and peace to every man 
that worketh good,’ and then the need for the propagation of the 
gospel seems to be less urgent. 

In face of this difficulty it is well to return to the Acts and to read 
again the history recorded by St Luke. The apostolic missionaries, in 
his story, saw both sides of this question, they stated both sides, yet 
their zeal was not diminished at all. On the contrary, they lived and 
died in earnest, eager effort to bring the world to Christ. That is the 
fact set before us in the Acts. Obviously hope for the heathen does 
not necessarily weaken zeal for the propagation of the gospel. 

The solution of the difficulty does not lie in the intellectual, but in 
the spiritual sphere. It is to be found in experience of the Holy Spirit, 
in an experience of His influence like theirs. It was the Holy Spirit 
who came to them with the fire of divine love. It was His presence 
which made them missionaries. Missionary zeal does not grow out of 
intellectual beliefs, nor out of theological arguments, but out of love. 
If I do not love a person I am not moved to help him by proofs that 
he is in need; if I do love him I wait for no proof of special need to 
urge me to help him. Knowledge of Christ is so rich a treasure that 
the spirit of love must necessarily desire to impart it. The mere as- 
surance that others have it not is sufficient proof of their need. This 
spirit of love throws aside intellectual arguments that they can do 
very well without it. But if this spirit is not present, a man is easily 
persuaded that to impart a knowledge of Christianity (for it is note- 
worthy that such men always speak of Christianity rather than of 
Christ) is not necessary, nay, is superfluous expense of energy which 
might be better used in other ways. 

The Holy Spirit is revealed in the Acts as the teacher of the need of 
men for Christ, because He illuminates men so that they see Christ, 
and know Christ for themselves. For themselves knowledge of Christ is 
an unspeakable necessity. When once the Holy Spirit reveals Christ 
to the soul, whatever the previous religion or morality of the man 
may have been, he is conscious that he could not do without Christ. 
Rob him of Christ, and he is robbed of all. It is wholly inconceivable 
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welcome signs of goodness, even as the spirit of love in human hearts 
is quick to welcome and recognize the least sign of goodness in those 
whom they deeply love. ‘A cup of cold water’ appears to the Spirit of 
love a sign of kinship with Christ; alms and prayers appear to that 
Spirit proofs of capacity to receive Christ; any striving after truth, 
any seeking after God if haply they may feel after Him and find Him 
will open at once the door of hope. Here is the sign. Here is a soul not 
remote from Christ. The Spirit of Christ goes out to him, with love, 
and approval, and thankfulness. It welcomes him. God accepts him. 
‘In every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him.’ The Spirit of Christ knows it and rejoices 
in it. 

This is no intellectual solution of the apparent opposition. If we 
treat the question as one to be viewed from the outside, impersonally; 
if we are content to weigh the one argument against the other; above 
all, if we welcome the sense of freedom from responsibility which a 
benevolent optimism might seem to induce, there is little doubt that 
we shall explain away the sterner teaching of the apostles, and wel- 
come their expressions of universal hope as the larger truth. But then, 
since that attitude relieves us of all sense of need for active propaga- 
tion of the gospel, it undermines all true understanding of the activity 
and zeal of the apostles. Their fervour must seem to us rather exag- 
gerated, and we cannot possibly understand the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Nay, more, if we allow the consideration of heathen morality and 


_ heathen religion to absolve us from the duty of preaching the gospel 


_ we are really deposing Christ from His throne in our own souls. If we 


admit that men can do very well without Christ, we accept the 
Saviour only as a luxury for ourselves. If they can do very well with- 
out Christ, then so could we. This is to turn our backs upon the 


_ Christ of the gospels and the Christ of Acts and to turn our faces 


towards law, morality, philosophy, natural religion. 

We look at the moral teaching of some of the heathen nations and 
we find it higher than we had expected to find it. We ask, ‘What more 
do they need? They know what is right. They know enough. They 
know more than they can practise. To teach them more would only 
be to set them a standard still further above them.’ Or we look at 
morality in Christian lands, and we begin to wonder whether our 
practice is really much higher than theirs, and we say, “They are very 
well as they are. Leave them alone.’ 

When we so speak and think we are treating the question of the 
salvation of men exactly as we should have treated it had Christ 
never appeared in the world at all. It is an essentially pre-Christian 
attitude, and implies that the Son of God has not been delivered for 
our salvation. It suggests that the one and only way of salvation 
known to me is to keep the commandments. That was indeed true 
before the coming of the Son of God, before the Passion, before the 
Resurrection, before Pentecost; but after Pentecost that is no longer 
true. After Pentecost the answer to any man who inquires the way of 
salvation is no longer ‘Keep the law,’ but, ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ The one question of vital importance is not, “Do you keep 
the law?’ but, ‘Did you receive the Holy Ghost when you believed?’ 

Similarly, we look at the religious systems of the East, and we find 
in them much truth. We say, ‘How beautiful! How good! What sub- 
lime thoughts about the Deity are expressed here! Why should we 
disturb the confidence of the people in such a belief as this?’ ‘The 
answer is equally clear in the gospels and in Acts. No belief which 
men had ever held was superior to Judaism, if there was any to equal 
it; no philosophy was better than that of the best Greek teachers. Had 
they sufficed, there had been no Passion of the Son of God. ‘The 
apostles, inspired by the Holy Ghost, were troubled with no doubts 
whether the monotheism of the Jews or the philosophy of the Greeks 
were sufficient for their salvation. Filled with the Spirit, they were 


sy oer sytem, but ot ewes, and therefore not of ent 
importance to justify us in disturbing ancestral beliefs. 
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conceptions which lie at the back of the book of Acts or with the 
spirit of its author. They are the flat contradiction of the whole teach- 
ing of the Acts, and the denial of the Spirit there revealed as the 
‘Spirit of Christ and of God.’ If they had been prevalent in the Church 
in the days which immediately followed Pentecost the history of the 
Church would have been a very different one. To read Acts with 
understanding, we must know, with the real knowledge born of ex- 
perience, that the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of the Incarnation and 
the Passion, the Spirit given at Pentecost, is the answer of God to a 
real need of the world, that is of every single soul in the world; for in 
the Acts these two meet, the redeeming Spirit and the utter need, 
and it is the redeeming Spirit that reveals the utter need. 


Vv 
The Administration of the Spirit 


he apostles, moved by the Spirit, went forth as ministers of the 

Spirit. As ministers of the Spirit, they did not simply preach 
Jesus and the Resurrection, and so lead men to repentance and to 
faith in Christ; they communicated to others the Spirit which they 
themselves had received. They not only revealed the Spirit by their 
words and deeds, they not only convinced men that they had received 
the Spirit, but they administered the Spirit. 

There are in the Acts a few accounts of the setting apart of Chris- 
tians for special work in the Church by the laying on of hands. The 
seven were so ordained in Jerusalem by the apostles (6.6); Paul and 
Barnabas were so set apart in Antioch for their missionary work 
(13.3); and it is almost universally agreed, though it is not definitely 
stated by St Luke, that the elders were so ordained in the churches 
of Galatia (14.23). 

In these accounts it is interesting to note: 

First, that in none of these cases does St Luke assert that there was 
any gift of the Holy Spirit then given. Such a gift, a special gift for 
special work, there probably was. Such a gift is certainly suggested 
by St Paul’s words to the Ephesian elders when he reminded them 
that the Holy Ghost had made them overseers (20.28); such a gift is 
certainly suggested by St Paul’s charge to Timothy: ‘Stir up the gift 
that is in thee through the laying on of my hands’ (II Tim. 1.6), ‘and 
of the presbytery’ (I Tim. 4.14); but, if there was a gift, St Luke does 
not call attention to it. 

Secondly, it is noticeable that St Luke constantly tells us that the 
persons upon whom hands were laid for some special office in the 
Church were men who had already received the Holy Spirit. This is 
definitely stated in the case of the seven (6.3) and of St Paul (9.17) 
and of Barnabas (11.24). Similarly, we are told of the disciples at 
Antioch in Pisidia that they were ‘filled with joy and with the Holy 
Spirit’ (13.52) before their elders were appointed (14.23). Indeed it 
is apparent that men were everywhere chosen for special office in 
the Church because they were full of the Holy Spirit. 
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service of God. It exalted men occupied in humble tasks of daily toil 
to the position before peculiar to prophets and kings and priests. 
Christians all became kings and priests (Rev. 1.6; I Pet. 2.9); the 
Church became a kingdom of priests. 

This laying of hands upon all who were baptized that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit seems to have been the universal practice. It 
is true that St Luke does not repeat again and again in every place 
that the apostles laid their hands on their converts that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit. But he begins with a promise made to the 
multitude by St Peter that if they would repent and believe in Jesus, 
they should receive the gift of the Holy Spirit (2.38); and he goes on 
to declare that St Peter asserted to the Council that this promise had 
actually been fulfilled (5.32). He then particularly explains what 
happened in Samaria: ‘Now when the apostles which were at Jeru- 
salem heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent 
unto them Peter and John, who when they were come down prayed 
for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost; for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them, only they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost’ (8.14-17). He further tells us what happened when 
St Paul met at Ephesus disciples who had been baptized into John’s 
baptism, how he directed them to be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and laid his hands upon them and the Holy 
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Ghost came on them (19.5, 6). Though he does not repeat again 
the like event in the case of each convert, he implies that they all 
everywhere did receive the gift, as when he says of the disciples at 
Antioch in Pisidia that they were filled with joy and with the Holy 
Ghost (13.52), though he has not mentioned any laying on of hands. 
This is borne out by the epistles of St Paul, who writes to his converts 
in Galatia, or in Thessalonica, or in Corinth as to men perfectly 
familiar with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

That St Luke considered the gift of the Holy Spirit necessary for 
every Christian is certain; consequently it seems strange that, in his 
account of the missionary preaching of St Paul, he never once men- 
tions the promise of the Holy Spirit nor any teaching concerning that 
gift. I have before pointed out that the sermons and speeches of St 
Paul, as recorded in Acts, do not contain any complete statement of 
St Paul’s gospel, and that a fuller statement can be gathered from the 
I Thessalonians alone than from any speech or sermon in Acts.’ The 
fact that in these speeches and sermons there is no teaching about 
the Holy Spirit, a teaching which St Paul certainly gave to his con- 
verts, and which he certainly considered vital, makes this conclusion 
the more secure. St Luke, in reporting St Paul’s speeches to particular 


_ people in particular places, was not setting forth his gospel in any 


fullness, but was accurately reporting what St Paul actually said 
under the special circumstances to the particular audience before 
him. 

St Luke certainly teaches that the Holy Spirit was given to all the 
members of the Christian body; his language would certainly lead us 
to believe that the gift was administered by the laying on of hands of 
the apostles; nevertheless, it is remarkable that of the four cases in 
which he actually gives us any details there should be two in which 
the laying on of hands by one of the Twelve is definitely excluded. In 
the first of these St Luke tells us that St Paul, after his wonderful con- 
version, received the gift of the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands 
(9.17); but he also expressly states the name of the minister, and the 
minister is not one of the inner circle of apostles. In the second case 
he expressly states that the gift was given without any human inter- 
mediary at all (10.44; 11.15; 15.8). 

It is indeed strange that St Luke should have given us such very 
different accounts of the manner in which the gift was given; once by 
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the laying on of the hands of St Peter and St John, once by the laying 
on of the hands of Ananias, once by the laying on of the hands of St 
Paul, and once in the presence of St Peter without any laying on of 
hands. When we consider how frequently reference is made in this 
book to the Holy Spirit, and how important St Luke manifestly con- 
sidered the gift to be, it is indeed hard to escape from the conclusion 
that he was far more profoundly concerned with the reality and 
universality of the gift than he was with the mode of the administra- 
tion of the gift. That which was of primary importance in his eyes 
was the presence of the Spirit, the gift of the Spirit, the certainty of the 
presence, the certainty of the gift; the means by which the gift was 
received seems to have been stated rather to assure us of the certainty 
of the fact than for its own importance. 

In saying this I do not deny that there was a normal manner and 
means by which the gift was administered. That means doubtless 
was the laying on of apostolic hands. I do not wish to deny that St 
Luke teaches us a very important fact when he assures us that the 
gift was administered by the laying on of the apostles’ hands. But I 
think it is useful to observe how the emphasis is laid by St Luke; for I 
perceive that we are often in danger of laying the greater emphasis on 
that upon which he laid the less. Some of our teachers speak of the 
allusions in the Acts as though the laying on of apostolic hands was 
the one point of vital importance, whereas St Luke writes as though 
the gift of the Holy Spirit were the one thing of vital importance, by 
whatever means that gift was conveyed, whether with, or without, 
the external act. 

The apostles, then, did manifestly go forth as men moved by the 
Spirit to communicate the Spirit to others. The Holy Ghost was 
promised, the Holy Ghost was ministered. ‘If the ministration of 
death written and engraven in stones was glorious, so that the chil- 
dren of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance; which glory was to be done away: how shall 
not the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious?’ (II Cor. 3.7, 8). 
Glorious it was, glorious it remains. 

This administration of the Spirit is the key of the apostolic work. 
It alone explains the promise of remission of sins in the preaching of 
the apostles. It alone explains the assurance of forgiveness which 
filled the hearts of their converts. It alone explains the new power 
which was manifested in the life of the Christian Church, the new 
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’ The only event recorded after the Ascension before Pentecost is the 
appointment of Matthias. This appointment was made, we are told, 
at the instigation of St Peter, and the speech in which he urged it 
upon his fellow apostles is reported. St Peter found a passage in the 
Old Testament which seemed to him to foretell the defection of 
Judas. This passage ended with the words, ‘His office let another 
take.’ From this St Peter concluded that the apostles ought to choose 
a man to fill the position left vacant by the death of the traitor. Here 
there is implied an argument which is yet more clearly expressed in 
the prayer which follows: “Thou Lord, which knowest the hearts of 
all men, show of these two the one whom thou hast chosen, to take 
the place in this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas fell 
away.’ The argument is that Christ appointed twelve apostles: that 
one had fallen away and perished: the number of the apostles was 
therefore incomplete: consequently it was the duty of the apostles to 
restore it by appointing a new member. 

Convinced by this argument, they resolved to appoint one of those 
who had been with them from the beginning and was a witness of 
the Resurrection. There were many who satisfied these conditions. 
In order to determine which of these should be appointed to the 
vacant office, they first selected two, and then adopted a method 
commonly practised in the Old Testament to discover the will of 


God: they cast lots. The lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles. 
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By casting lots the apostles revealed that they had not that clear 
and intuitive apprehension of the will of God which sometimes marked 
the actions of some of the Old Testament prophets. When Samuel, 


_ for instance, went to Bethlehem, and Jesse made his sons to pass 


before him, the prophet, as he viewed each one, was perfectly clear 
that he knew the mind of God. ‘The Lord hath not chosen this,’ he 
said again and gain, until it almost appeared that he had rejected the 


- whole family. At last, when David was sent for and brought in, he 


recognized at once the man whom the Lord had chosen, and anointed 
him. The apostles had not this certain knowledge: they adopted a 


_ method used by those who were in doubt as to the mind of God. 


Thus, in the account given by St Luke of the appointment of 
Matthias, these two points stand out with remarkable clearness: first, 
that the action of the apostles was based upon an intellectual theory, 
and secondly that they had no definite spiritual guidance which re- 
vealed to them unmistakably any individual disciple as called by 
Christ to the apostolate. 

After Pentecost a very remarkable change is to be seen. The apostles 
no longer argue: they obey a spiritual impulse. They do not act in 
obedience to the dictates of an intellectual theory; the one and only 
guide, both in their own actions and in their judgment of the action 
of others, is their recognition of the Spirit in themselves and others. 

I have already pointed out that St Peter expressed a great under- 
standing of the nature and work of Jesus in his first sermon; but 
neither he nor his fellow apostles had intellectually grasped the truth 
which he expressed. They did not begin their work with a reasoned 
theory. They did not argue that, the nature and work of Christ 
being universal, they must embrace the whole world in their view. 
Christ taught this; but the apostles did not grasp it at once. Their 
view was limited, their understanding partial. But neither did they 
begin with a theory of the nature and work of Christ, or of the 
character of their mission which excluded the greater part of the 
human race, a theory which needed to be revised and corrected as 
time went on and larger and truer conceptions were admitted. Their 
view was partial, but it was not false; it was limited, but it was not 
misleading. So far as they could see, they spoke truly of Christ and of 
their work; nay, more, they spoke in terms which embraced more 
than they understood. 

This was due to the fact that they did not begin their work under 
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the direction of an intellectual theory, but under the impulse of the 
Spirit. This Spirit was in its nature world-wide, all-embracing. Con- 
sequently they did not gradually enlarge their sympathies, and ex- 
tend their activities in obedience to the demands of an intellectual 
progress; the world-embracing spirit enlarged and expanded their 
sympathy, and intellectual illumination followed. They then per- 
ceived the wider and larger application of truths of which they had 
hitherto seen only the partial application, Study of the doctrine did 
not lead to the wider activity; enlarged activity led them to under- 
stand the doctrine. 

Similarly, their sense of the need of men for Jesus Christ was essen- 
tially the apprehension of a universal truth. Wherever they might 
meet men, the men whom they met would share that need which 
they knew first for themselves and for their fellow countrymen. If 
they knew the need at all, they knew it for the world. Consequently, 
when they expressed it, though their thoughts at the moment were 
turned to a special limited class of men, yet the expression took uni- 
versal form. They did not argue that the need of this class of men, or of 
that race of men, was great, and that therefore they must take steps 
to supply the need. They were moved, not so much by an intellectual 
apprehension, as by a spiritual illumination. They met men, and the 
need of those men whom they met cried aloud to them. Their own 
desire for the revelation of the glory of Jesus in the salvation of men 
went out towards those whom they met, and was immediately an- 
swered by the recognition of the need of those whom they met for 
Jesus Christ. 

Again, Christ had given them a world-wide commission, embrac- 
ing all the nations; but intellectually they did not understand what 
He meant. They found that out as they followed the impulse of the 
Spirit. 

They did not base their action upon any intellectual interpre- 
tation of the nature and work and command of Christ. Neither did 
they base their action upon any anticipation of results which might 
be expected to follow from it. They did not argue that the conversion 
of any particular class or race of men might be expected greatly to 
strengthen the Church for her work in the world and therefore they 
ought to make special efforts to win the adhesion of this class or race. 
They did not argue that the relaxation or abandonment of familiar 
rules would inevitably result in serious injury to the Church. They 
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did argue that any particular action of a missionary was to be con- 
demned because, if it were approved, it would seem to undermine 
some generally accepted doctrine, or would greatly disturb the minds 
of a large body of Christians, or would lead to developments which 
might be undesirable. The apostles acted under the impulse of the 
Spirit; their action was not controlled by the exigencies of any 
intellectual theory. 

This is most manifest in those steps towards the evangelization of 
the Gentiles upon which St Luke lays special stress. Philip the Evan- 
gelist went to meet the Ethiopian under the direct influence of the 
Spirit, and baptized him without apparently drawing, or expecting 
others to draw, any conclusions from his action which might involve 
the whole Church in a policy. In the crucial case of the visit of St 
Peter to Cornelius, St Peter himself was prepared by a special vision, 
and evidently realized that his action was liable to be called in ques- 
tion; but he acted under the impulse of the Spirit, though neither he 
nor the others really understood what consequences were involved in 
his action. St Peter certainly did not think the matter out, decide 
that the Gentiles were within the terms of Christ’s commission, and 
then, and therefore, proceed to preach to them. Even St Paul him- 
self did not begin with argument. It was repeatedly revealed to him 
that he was called to preach to the Gentiles; but only after his action 
had taken effect, when men disputed and opposed him, did he begin 
to formulate a theory that results which he saw to be blessed were in 
truth the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies and teaching, and 
a true revelation of the nature and work of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the path by which the apostles reached the truth was sub- 
missive obedience in act to the impulse of the Holy Spirit. When the 
moment came, when the Spirit in them moved them to desire men’s 
salvation, and to feel their need, they acted, they spoke, they ex- 
pressed that Spirit of love and desire, not knowing what the result of 
their action might be, nor how to justify it intellectually, certain only 
that they were directed by the Holy Spirit. 

This seems to us very disturbing and dangerous. It looks like acting 
upon the impulse of the moment. ‘First act, then think,’ sounds 
strange doctrine in the ears of men like ourselves brought up to live 
very much within the bounds of the proverb, “Look before you leap.’ 
But there are two points at which men may look before they leap; 
one without and one within, or one above and one below; and the 
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proverb suggests to us rather the outward and the below than the in- 
ward and the above. The apostles did not act thoughtlessly, because 
they did not base their action upon a nice calculation of the probable 
consequences. To calculate consequences and to act solely with a 
view to consequences, is worldly wisdom. The apostles were not 
guided in their action by worldly wisdom. They were guided by the 
Spirit. Care and wisdom are as clearly shown in consideration of the 
source as in consideration of the probable result of an action. It was 
this care and wisdom which the apostles showed. They did not con- 
sider consequences so much as sources. The important question was 
not what result would follow, but from what source did the action 
spring. Persuaded that they were guided by the Spirit, they acted, 
and the result proved their wisdom. 

This also was their defence when they were attacked. This was the 
ground upon which the whole body approved of the action of one of 
their number. When the Jews in Jerusalem disputed with St Peter 
concerning his action in going to the house of Cornelius, St Peter’s 
answer was not to allay the anxiety of his opponents with regard to 
the possible consequences of his action, but to reassert the source of 
the action. He recounted his vision, he maintained that the Holy 
Spirit sent him, he declared that God gave the Holy Spirit to Corne- 
lius and his household. His action was necessary. ‘What was I, that 
I could withstand God?’ (11.17). Convinced of the source of his 
action, the Council at once upheld it. 

Similarly, St Paul defended his action before the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil. He had nothing to say of consequences possible or probable. He 
strove to convince his hearers that he had acted under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. To the apostles and elders he declared ‘all things 
that God had done with them’ (15.4); to the multitudes he declared 
‘what signs and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them’ (15.12). Signs and wonders were enough to prove to the 
multitude that God was with them; for all believed that ‘no man can 
do these signs except God be with him, The source of his action was 
more important than the probable consequences which worldly wis- 
dom could foresee. When his hearers were convinced of the source of 
his action, opposition broke down. The leaders of the church ac- 
cepted it and approved it. 

Today we are more anxious about consequences, less sure of 
sources. When new and strange action is proposed, or actually 
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: effected, and questions are asked, the first question is, Is it wise? 


What will be the result of permitting such things to be done? We 
hear men argue, If we allow such and such actions to pass uncon- 


_ demned the Church will have denied her faith, or her orders, or her 


sacraments, and the faith will be overthrown, the orders cease, the 
sacraments be destroyed. This was the sort of judgment which the 
apostles refused to admit. Only one other judgment is possible, and 


- that is the judgment of the Spirit which led to the action. From this 


judgment the Church today shrinks. The Christian body does not 
seem to feel sure of its ground. Men say, We can judge actions: these 
are open. In judging these they seem to feel that they are dealing 
with something concrete. They feel at home with what they call facts; 
but the spirit which impelled the action seems to be something in- 
tangible and rather nebulous. They do not feel sure of themselves in 
dealing with that. If Christians take some unusual line of conduct and 
say, We felt impelled by the Spirit of God to do this, voices are heard 
on all sides, crying of precedents, and consequences. None seems to 
dare to inquire by what Spirit these men were impelled to their ac- 
tion. But this was the one question with which the apostles were 
wholly concerned in such a case. 

When we turn from considerations of Spirit to considerations of 
policy and expediency we base our judgment upon the unknown; 
we forsake the way of the Spirit; we are in danger of losing the path 
which leads to the revelation of truth. 

Of the results of action we are not capable judges. The Council of 
Jerusalem could not have foretold the results which would follow 
upon its decisions. St Paul himself could not foresee the results which 


_ would follow his journey to Jerusalem. Results are seldom exactly 


what we expect; they are often very different from our expectations. 
We assert boldly that such and such consequences will follow; they 
very seldom do. The man who anticipates with any approach to 
accuracy the consequences of any critical action is justly admired as 
a wonderful prophet. To base our judgment upon anticipation of 
consequences is to base it upon the most unstable foundations. 
And the sure foundation we reject. Nowhere is the Spirit revealed 
as the Spirit who guides men by enabling them to anticipate the 
results of their action. Once and again the Spirit inspired prophets to 
foretell coming events so that the servants of God might prepare to 
take the right action when the event actually came to pass; never did 
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He cause men to foresee what the providence of God would cause to 
result from their action. But constantly, again and again, He in- 
spired them to judge the spirit behind actions done. St Peter so 
judged the spirit of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, and of Ana- 
nias and of Simon Magus; so Stephen judged the spirit of his oppo- 
nents; so the apostles chose men full of the Holy Spirit; so St Paul 
judged the spirit which moved Elymas to oppose the conversion of 
the proconsul; and so the Council of Jerusalem judged the spirit 
which moved St Peter and St Paul when their actions seemed 
questionable. St John indeed exhorts Christians to try the spirits. In 
truth, this is the one thing that Christian men can judge. Spirit an- 
swers to spirit. Christian men inspired by the Holy Ghost can know 
the spirit which inspires such and such a man to do such and such an 
action. The Spirit was given to the Church that the Church might so 
judge spiritually spiritual things. To decline to question the spirit 
and to give our whole attention to the material form is to depart 
from the Spirit. 

But it will perhaps be objected that we cannot be bound to ap- 
prove every action which good men perform from high motives. 
Certainly we cannot. It is one thing to recognize that good men, 
moved by good motives, often do foolish, or even wrong, things; it is 
another to decline to appeal to the Spirit, preferring to base our 
judgments rather upon imagined consequences than upon recog- 
nition of spiritual guidance. Some actions are at once apparent: they 
could not be the result of the Holy Spirit’s inspiration. Some are in 
doubt. It is these that we are to judge and to support or to oppose. 
My point is, that in arriving at a decision in a question of doubt, the 
apostles in the Acts were guided solely by their sense of the Spirit be- 
hind the action, not by any speculations as to consequences which 
might ensue. 

And so they found the truth. Gradually the results of the action 
manifested themselves, and, seeing them, they perceived what they 
had really done, and learnt the meaning of the truth revealed in the 
action. But if, from fear of the consequences, they had checked or for- 
bidden the action, they would have lost this revelation. They would 
have missed the way to truth. And that is the danger which besets 
judgments based upon expediency, or upon anticipations of results. 
Such judgments close the way to the revelation of new truth. The un- 
known is too fearful, the untried too dangerous. It is safer to refuse 
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We have already seen how the apostles were led to preach to the 
Gentiles, how they justified their action on the ground that they 
were guided by the Holy Spirit. It now remains to point out how the 
church in Jerusalem was led to admit these Gentiles as members of 
the body. 

The difficulty to be overcome was great. Before Christ came, a 
revelation of God had been made to men. One nation had been 
chosen by God to be the recipients of that revelation. The people of 
that nation had been brought near to Him. He had established His 
covenant with them. He had ordained the rites and ceremonies by 
which they should be admitted into His covenant and preserved in 
it. Christ, the Christ in whom the Apostles believed, whom they 
preached as the only Saviour, appeared in that nation, within that 
covenant. He came in fulfilment of promises made to the covenant 
people alone. He Himself accepted the authority of Moses, the great 
mediator of the covenant; He upheld the authority of the Mosaic 
system by word and by example. He obeyed the law, He observed 
the feasts. He learned the Scriptures, He quoted them with approval, 
He commanded obedience as a duty. Some traditional interpreta- 
tions He rejected as calculated to overlay and hide the real force of 
the teaching contained in the Mosaic code; but no one, not even His 
enemies at His trial, contended that He broke the law, or under- 
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mined its authority, or that He attempted to lead men to despise, or 
to escape from, the covenant made by God with the fathers. He was 
condemned within the covenant on the ground that, within the cov- 
enant, He made a claim which His opponents declared to be blas- 
phemous. Even St Paul, in his controversy with the Judaizing party 
within the Church, never attempted to argue that Christ in His life 
overtly, or by implication, had overthrown the law or had taught 
His disciples that they need not keep it. 

Christ appeared within the covenant, and when He appointed His 
apostles He appointed only men who were within the covenant. He 
had found faith among Gentiles. Of one of these He had said that 
He had ‘not found so great faith, no, not in Israel’ (St Luke 7.9); but 
He called no Gentile to preach the gospel to Gentiles. He himself 
and His chosen Apostles were all within the covenant. 

How, then, could disciples of this Christ do otherwise than He had 
done, or be other than He was? How could any one outside the 
covenant be the disciple of Christ who was within the covenant? The 
very notion was absurd. Could he be outside and inside at the same 
time? Could he follow a Christ who was within the covenant, whilst 
he remained outside the covenant? Could he accept Christ and not 
accept Moses whom Christ accepted? How could Christ’s apostles 
overthrow the covenant, abandon the covenant themselves, and ad- 
mit or recognize as servants of Christ men who were not within the 
covenant? Christ and His salvation were to be found only within the 
covenant. Who dare venture outside it? This argument alone should 
be sufficient to hinder any who called himselfa Christian from preach- 
ing Christ without the law. 

If such a dangerous experiment were tried, nothing but disaster 
could follow. The Mosaic teaching had been a preparation for the 
gospel invaluable and necessary. Outside the covenant what sort of 
ideas of God prevailed? The gods of the heathen were degraded and 
degrading abominations, devils, whose worship and everything con- 
nected with it was contamination for a righteous man. A few happily 
escaped out of the slough, but they escaped, not by listening to the 
teaching of philosophers, but by becoming proselytes. If, then, Gen- 
tiles were to become Christians, that was the path by which they 
must approach Christ. 

If Gentile ideas of God needed to be corrected, their morals needed 
correction as fundamental. The immorality of the Phrygian scandal- 
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ized the Greek; the immorality of the Greek scandalized the 
Roman of the old school; the immorality of them all scandalized 
the Jew still more deeply. Fornication was not even thought to be a 
vice. Men practised it openly, unashamed. It was not only condoned 
by religious men; it had a place in their religious rites. And vices 
more degrading still were commonly practised and condoned. ‘Thus 
to the Jew the restrictions of the law were not merely valuable cus- 
toms, designed to preserve the unity and purity of the people of God 
from contamination by intermixture with others, they were not 
merely safeguards of a ritual purity, they were the only possible and 
absolutely indispensable safeguards against positive and flagrant im- 
morality. They were the foundation and pillar of sound moral life, 
both for the individual and for the people. 

How, then, could the gospel be preached without the law? How 
could men accept Christ and not accept the law on which all purity 
of life depended? How could men be promised salvation in Christ 
without being directed to undergo the rite which symbolized ad- 
herence to the moral life, without being compelled to keep the law? 
Was immorality of life agreeable to Christian faith? Was Christ the 
minister of sin? Christ and holiness were inseparable. To teach men 
to believe in Christ, to teach them that they could be saved by 
Christ, without teaching tham the law was to separate these two. It 
was to ensure that the Christian faith would be divorced from purity 
of life. 

To attempt to teach the heathen to keep the moral law without 
binding them to the Mosaic Law was to attempt the impossible. The 
Jews needed the law to direct them even at home; abroad they needed 
it still more. How, then, could new converts in an atmosphere of 
heathenism be expected to maintain any moral standard without the 
law? If they deliberately accepted the Jewish code, if they bore in 
their bodies the marks of their dedication to the moral life, if they 
associated themselves as closely as possible with those who, by tradi- 
tion and inheritance and the long discipline of centuries of training, 
through much suffering had learnt the necessity of a high moral stan- 
dard, then there was hope for them; but, without that, how could 
belief in Christ alone suffice? The temptations of their surroundings, 
the customs of their people, the inherited tendencies of ages would 
be too strong for them. They must fall. Christian morals would be no 
better than heathen morals. This was surely enough to secure that 
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_ the Gentiles could never be admitted into the Church by Jews until 
they accepted circumcision and confessed themselves bound by the 
law. 

But this was not all. If uncircumcised Gentiles were admitted into 
the Church what was to be their relation to faithful Jews? If Jews re- 
ceived them and shared with them in the Breaking of Bread, they 
themselves would lose their own position, they themselves would 
cease to be within the covenant, they would be unclean. For a keeper 
of the law to associate on equal terms with one who did not keep the 
law was impossible. Jewish Christians would, in accepting Gentiles, 
put themselves outside the pale. In order to admit men who, on 
every reasonable ground, ought not to be admitted, those who by 
birth and education were within must be exiled. What could be more 
absurd than to cast out the children in order to receive strangers who 
could never really be received, even at so great a price! 

If the Jewish Christians received the uncircumcised they them- 
selves and their children would lose the great safeguards which strict 
observance of the law provided. The weaker brethren would become 
worse than Grecian Jews. Already they had seen the dangers of 
laxity; they had seen a despised race of Jews who sought to com- 
promise with heathen surroundings. Their history provided them 
with a fearful warning and a strong incentive to resist to the utter- 
most any approach to uncircumcised life. The story of the Maccabees 
might well deter them from weakness and persuade them to fight to 
the last for the strictest obedience to the law. 

But even if they avoided the Gentile converts and refrained from 
communion with them, they could not escape. The mere fact that 
uncircumcised men were admitted into the Church, by whomsoever 
they might have been admitted and wherever, that mere fact that 
uncircumcised men were members of the Church of Christ would in- 
volve the acceptance of the principle that men could be saved with- 
out the law. The Church would be a body in which circumcised and 
uncircumcised members alike hoped for, and received, a like salva- 
tion. Then, if some men could be saved without the law, so could all. 
If the heathen who knew not the law could be saved by Christ in the 
Church, then the Jew too could be saved by Christ without the law, 
if he chose to abandon the law. The observance of the law was 
certainly a burden. Some, at least, would be glad to escape from the 
burden. Such an escape would be a great relief and a great con- 
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2 . : live licentious lives might escape from a burden which a 
_ and every proselyte knew that they ought to bear. ; 


How was this argument answered? By one fact: God gave Hie 
‘ic Holy Spirit. ‘They of the circumcision which believed were as- _ 


tonished, as many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles. 
also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they heard them 
speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then answered Peter, Can 
_any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ (10.45-47). The gift of the 
Holy Spirit to these men convinced and satisfied St Peter that they 
must be received into the Church. When his action was called in 
question at Jerusalem this was his answer: “The Spirit bade me go 
with them’ (11.12); ‘the Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the begin- 
ning” (11.15); ‘Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gift as 
He did unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, 
that I could withstand God?’ (11.17). That answer silenced his op- 
ponents. 

Later, when the preaching of St Paul and the rapid extension of 
the Church in heathen provinces and the admission of large numbers 
of men who had not even been taught the Jewish code caused the 
question to be raised again, it was St Peter who, after hearing the ac- 
count given by St Paul of his work, brought forward this first answer 
to all objections. He simply recalled his own earlier experience. ‘God, 
which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as he did unto us’ (15.8). If God gave the Holy Spirit 
there was no more any possibility of refusal on the part of the apostles 
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to receive those to whom the Holy Ghost was given. No argument 
could stand in the face of that one fact. 


The gift of the Holy Ghost is thus seen to be the one necessity for 


- communion. If the Holy Ghost is given, those to whom He is given 


are certainly accepted in Christ by God. All who receive the Spirit 
are in reality and truth one. They are united by the strongest and 
most intimate of all ties. They are all united to Christ by His Spirit, 


_ and therefore they are all united to one another. Men may separate 


them, systems may part them from the enjoyment and strength of 
their unity; but, if they share the one Spirit, they are one. 

In this case the new converts desired communion with the apostles. 
The apostles acknowledged that they had the Spirit. Being led them- 
selves by the Spirit, they put aside all the countless and crushing ob- 
jections which could be raised, they put aside all the serious dis- 
abilities under which these new converts laboured, they recognized 
the fact and accepted the consequence. God gave the Holy Spirit; 
they admitted at once that nothing more was needed for salvation, 
nothing else was needful for communion. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


1. Perhaps some one will say that all who were received into the Church by the 
apostles accepted the apostolic doctrine and order, none were admitted who did 
not accept these, and that consequently there is here another test of communion. 

‘To this I would answer: (1) The whole point of the story of Cornelius and of the 
admission of the Gentiles lies in the fact that these people had not accepted what 
up to that moment had been considered a necessary part of the Christian teach- 
ing. The question was whether they could be admitted without accepting the 
teaching and undergoing the rite. It was that question which was settled by the 
acknowledgment that they had received the Holy Spirit. (2) When the apostles 
spoke of men with whom they were not in communion, they used language which 
showed that they were convinced that those with whom they were not in com- 
munion had not the Spirit.1 The moment it was admitted that they had the Spirit 
they were accepted. 

The difficulty today is that Christians acknowledge that others have the Spirit, 
and yet do not recognize that they ought to be, and must be, because spiritually 
they are, in communion with one another. Men who hold a theory of the Church 
which excludes from communion those whom they admit to have the Spirit of 
Christ simply proclaim that their theory is in flat contradiction to the spiritual 
fact. Their theory separates those whom the Spirit unites. In other words, they and 
the Spirit differ on the question whether certain persons ought, or ought not, to be 
admitted to communion with Christ. The Spirit accepts them and dwells in them; 
the theory excludes them. 


1In Jude 19 this is expressly stated. Many passages in St Paul’s and St John’s 
epistles manifestly imply it. 
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reality, they would approach one another in a better frame of mind. The 
common recognition of the principle would in itself be a unifying force of great 
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VIII 


Conclusion 


- the preceding chapters I have tried to show that the coming of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost was the coming ofa missionary Spirit; 
that the Spirit stirred in the hearts of the disciples of Christ a great 
desire to impart that which they had received; that He revealed to 
them the need of men for that which He alone could supply; that He 
enabled them to hand on to others that which they themselves had 
received; that He led them to reach out farther and farther into the 
Gentile world, breaking down every barrier of prejudice which might 
have hindered their witness, or prevented them from receiving into 
communion men the most remote from them in habits of thought 
and life. 

Those who received the Holy Spirit became witnesses. The gospel 
was spread not only by men set apart for this work, but also by the 
general body of disciples. After the death of Stephen ‘they that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the word’ (8.4); and 
the apostles are expressly excluded from the number of those who 
were so scattered (8.1). In Galatia, after St Paul’s second visit, it is 
said that the churches were established in the faith, and increased in 
number daily (16.5). From Thessalonica ‘the word of the Lord 
sounded, and not only in Macedonia and Achaia,’ but far beyond 
(I Thess. 1.8). The whole history of the Church in the early centuries 
witnesses to the fact that the disciples were missionaries to the hea- 
then among whom they lived. 

The Spirit, the missionary Spirit, was given to all. Whosoever re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost received that, and, in some degree, if only by 
approval and support of the missionary efforts of others, expressed it. 
Some in the Church received special direction to special work in a 
special way or in particular places. So St Paul and Barnabas were 
called to evangelize the West. So St Peter was sent to the circum- 
cision, so Timothy was taken from Lystra to help St Paul. Simeon and 
Niger and Manaen, and others like them, received no such special 
call. Yet they did not fail to manifest the missionary spirit within 
them. 


teaching which they deemed to be dangerous. It was universally 
- agreed that the gospel must be preached to all the nations. ~ 

_ All who received the Spirit were more or less conscious of sheet mis- 
sionary impulse of the Spirit. They all truly obeyed the command to 
go into all the world, for they all possessed a Spirit which impelled 
them to desire the world-wide manifestation of Christ. And it is the 
world-embracing Spirit which obeys the command rather than the 

wandering body. Christ came into all the world, though in the flesh 
_ He never went outside Palestine. It is obviously necessary to avoid 
the mistake of thinking that the reception and expression of the mis- 
sionary Spirit necessarily involves going on missionary journeys, or 
that missionary journeys are necessarily truer and fuller expressions 
of the missionary Spirit than any other. The Spirit of redeeming love 
is manifestly expressed as truly in striving for the salvation of men at 
home as in preaching to the heathen beyond the seas. It is the recep- 
tion and the expression of redeeming love which is of importance, 
rather than the manner or the form of the work in which that Spirit 
is expressed. 

The Spirit of desire for the salvation of the world may be expressed 
in any form of Christian activity; but that Spirit is not revealed to 
others with equal clearness by every form of activity. In the Acts, as 
I have tried to point out, St Luke makes the revelation of the Spirit 
clear to us by setting before us the acts of those men in the early 
Church whose lives were devoted to what we, today, call ‘missionary 
work. If he had dwelt upon the labours of those others who were not 
engaged in this special missionary work the revelation would have 
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been less clear. The work of those who organized the Church may well 
have been as true an expression of the Spirit of redeeming love as the 
work of those of whom St Luke tells us most; but if he had written at 
length of church organization we should probably have missed the 
revelation of the Spirit as the Spirit which labours for the salvation 
of the world. When, by the insistence of St Luke'upon the missionary 
aspect, we have learnt to know the Spirit as the Spirit who inspires 
active zeal for the salvation of others, we can then easily perceive the 
same Spirit in other forms of activity, and we can understand that 
the organization of the church and the amelioration of social con- 
ditions are equally forms in which that Spirit finds expression. We 
then find that every form of Christian activity may be used to ex- 
press that Spirit. Every form of work can be undertaken in that 
Spirit, each individual finding in his own proper work the best way 
to manifest that desire for the salvation of men which the Holy Spirit 
inspires. 

In this large sense, if we believe in the Holy Spirit as He is re- 
vealed in the Acts, we must be missionaries. We cannot accept the 
teaching of the Acts, we cannot believe that the one thing of import- 
ance to our souls is to receive and to know the Spirit, without feeling 
ourselves driven to missionary action. We cannot believe that the 
Holy Spirit reveals our own need and the need of men without be- 
ginning to feel that need of men for Christ laid upon us as a serious 
call to action. We cannot believe that the Holy Spirit is given to us 
that those who so need Christ may be by us brought to find the one 
way of salvation for their souls and bodies in this world and in the 
world to come, without feeling impelled to action. We cannot believe 
that men everywhere, whatever their previous education or ignor- 
ance, whatever their civilization or barbarism, are capable of re- 
ceiving Christ and His salvation, without being moved to take a 
world-wide view of our responsibility. We must embrace the world 
because Christ embraces the world, and Christ has come to us, and 
Christ in us embraces the world. Activity world-wide in its direction 
and intention and hope and object is inevitable for us unless we are 
ready to deny the Holy Spirit of Christ revealed in the Acts. 
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Non-Professtonal Missionaries 


[I is an interesting fact that missionaries intensely dislike being 
called professionals. Doctors do not feel any such abhorrence: 
teachers do not feel it: lawyers do not, neither do military or naval 
officers. It is by evangelistic missionaries that it seems to be felt most 
strongly. Missionary doctors and teachers apparently have no objec- 
tion to the term as doctors or teachers; if they feel this dislike at all, 
they feel it only when the term is applied to them as missionaries; and 
by ‘as missionaries’ is meant as missionaries of the gospel. 

By a ‘missionary of the gospel’ I understand a man who having 
found the secret of life in Christ is eager to impart it to others. The 
gospel is for him the only way of life; there can be no other: men who 
do not share his secret are living in darkness and perishing in their 
ignorance: that is the difference between a missionary of the gospel 
and a lecturer on comparative religion. A missionary is therefore an 
evangelist. 

It is true that the modern division of missionaries into three classes 
or faculties, medical, educational and evangelistic, implies on the 
face of it that evangelization is not the work of the medical, or of the 
educational, missionary; and it is true that some of the medical and 
educational missionaries definitely decline to be called evangelists. I 
shall have occasion to examine the inner meaning of this attitude 
later; for it is an important matter and throws no small light on the 
subject which we are discussing; but here all that I need say is that 
all missionaries sent out by Christian missionary societies are sent 
out as men who desire the conversion of those to whom they are sent, 
and to that extent must be evangelists. If a missionary sent out by a 
Christian missionary society is not an evangelist in this sense, it is 
hard to know what he is a missionary of, or what his mission really is. 
I know that today confusing voices are heard at great missionary 
conferences; but I think that my readers will agree with me that a 
Christian missionary ought to be a man who has found the great 
secret of life in Christ and is eager to share it with others; and that it 
is as such that medical and educational missionaries feel a shrinking 
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On the face of it, at the first glance, it would appear that nearly all 
missionaries today are professionals and are properly so called. They 
are nearly all attached to some society and, missionary societies accept 
only men whom they consider properly qualified. Most of them are 
trained specially for the work: nearly all of them make their living 
by the practice of their profession. So far is this the case that the term 
‘missionary’ is now employed almost exclusively of those who have 
been so trained, or recognized by a society as duly qualified, and are 
supported by a society, or work in connection with a society. 

What then is there in the application of the term to missionaries 
which causes them to shrink from it? 

(1) They do not dislike the emphasis on efficiency which the term 
suggests. They themselves at their conferences are constantly insist- 
ing on the importance of technical efficiency, deploring the in- 
efficiency of untrained, or unsufficiently trained, workers; and de- 
manding that some subject which they think would add to the effi- 
ciency of missionaries, such as psychology or anthropology, for in- 
stance, must be either added to, or given a more important place in, 
the preparation of missionary students. Indeed in this we might well 
say that the professional instinct is very apparent, seeking its own 
true line, creating a strictly professional class as opposed to the un- 
trained laity, and raising the standard of that class by raising the 
standard of technical qualification. 

Modern missionary societies exist to create and maintain such a 
professional class. They are highly organized bodies, and they require 
year by year large numbers of recruits to fill vacant posts in their 
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missions. Missionaries on furlough are sent up and down the country 
appealing to young people to offer themselves. Moved by their ap- 
peals young men and women are filled with a desire to go out as mis- 
sionaries, and they offer themselves. Such immature, inexperienced, 
young people must be tested and trained before they are sent out as 
missionaries; that is certain. If that is the way in which God directs 
that His truth revealed in Christ is to be propagated throughout the 
world, then there is no escape: a professional technical training is in- 
evitable. The directors of the institutions no doubt lay stress on spirit- 
ual qualifications, and they provide opportunities for establishing 
habits of devotion; but that does not alter the professional character 
of the training. The training institution is essentially professional: the 
distinction between the professional and the layman is the very reason 
for its existence. So much is this the case that Christian people today 
can scarcely think in any other terms. When they speak of mission- 
aries they think of training and connection with a society and quali- 
fications; they think in professional terms. This is so true in my ex- 
perience that I have generally found it quite impossible to make my- 
self understood when I speak in any other terms. 

The very study of religion in such an institution must be profes- 
sional. Students can no doubt experience their own religion, in an 
institution as well as outside it; but the meaning and purpose of the 
institution is to produce men and women who have learnt the tech- 
nical side of their religion and how to propagate it. The students 
receive lectures on: How to present the Gospel to Buddhists, or to 
Hindus, or to Moslems, or to people who profess some other religion, 
and textbooks are prepared for them on those religions. Missionary 
conferences insist that missionary work is an art which must be prac- 
tised by qualified practitioners. 

The stress which is laid upon technical training as a qualification 
is manifest in the division of missionaries into the three or four specia- 
lized classes to which I referred above. Missionary doctors and 
teachers and social workers, as I said, often insist that they are not 
evangelists. Each class has specialized in its own subject. The doctor 
has not received the training of the teacher, or of the evangelist; the 
teacher has not received the training of the doctor, or of the evange- 
list; though they may have attended a few courses of instruction in 
common. The doctor, or the teacher, consequently does not call him- 
self an evangelist, because he has not had the technical training of an 
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evangelistic missionary, any more than an evangelistic missionary 
would call himself a doctor, though he might have attended some 
lectures on the commoner diseases prevalent in the country to which 
he goes; nor call himself an educational missionary because he has 
attended a few lectures on teaching methods or on child psychology. 
Missionaries express no dislike to this division, which is plainly a 
technical, professional division; and it is far more reasonable and 
charitable to think that missionary doctors and teachers and social 
workers refuse to be called evangelists because they recognize this 
technical, professional, distinction, than to suppose that they have not 
the same secret of life as the evangelists, nor the same desire to impart 
it to others. Their unreadiness to be called evangelists is simply an 
unreadiness to assume a technical knowledge and practice in which 
they have not as a matter of fact qualified, and perhaps have no 
desire to qualify. 

(2) Neither do missionaries object to making a living by practising 
their profession. Candidates trained and accepted by a board as duly 
qualified are appointed to posts and given regular stipends and agreed 
allowances!; and, so far from objecting to this, missionaries argue 
that it is the right and proper order, and they teach all their converts 
in the missions to which they go that it is their duty in like manner so 
to support their own native missionaries. I suppose that if we asked a 
large number of laymen why they look upon missionaries as profes- 
sionals, many more would fix upon this point that they are paid, than 
upon the element of professional training of which I have just spoken, 
though that is, I believe, the more important. But missionaries do 
not object to payment, any more than they object to training; and 
they can hardly object to the use of the term professional on that 
ground; for they are unquestionably in the position which the term 
suggests, and they themselves constantly emphasize the fact when 
they meet together. 

To what then do they object? Many of them, I think, object be- 


1 It is true that there are some missionaries who do not receive any guarantee of 
a fixed stipend or allowance from their society, but they are supported by their 
societies, and only an intimate knowledge of the actual terms of their agreement 
with the societies under which they serve would reveal the distinction. It is true 
also that there are a certain number of missionaries who, having private means, do 
not draw any stipend or allowances; but they form a very small minority of the 
whole number of missionaries, and the fact that they exist does not affect the rule. 
They work within the stipendiary system, and if they lest their private means would 
willingly be stipendiaries themselves. 
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cause they imagine that the term professional necessarily implies that 


a man does his work to earn his living, or for what he can get out of it. 
That is far from being the case. When we talk of a professional doctor, 
or of a professional cricketer, we are not asserting that either does his 
work simply because he is paid to do it. It is true that, if we want to 
assert that a man does his work for private gain, we call him a ‘mere 
professional.’ In that form ‘professional’ sometimes means narrow, 
incapable of seeing outside his own particular work, but it also some- 
times means that the man so described is doing his work not for the 
love of it, but for what he can get out of it. In that form it is used as a 
personal judgment; and it may be so used sometimes of individual 
missionaries; but we are not discussing whether there may or may 
not be ‘mere professionals’ in the missionary body; and ‘professional’ 
unqualified seldom carries any such implication. 

Nevertheless, many missionaries feel that the term is distasteful. 
They oppose it to divine vocation. They say that a missionary is a 
man called by God to communicate to others the great secret of life 
in Christ Jesus, and that such a man cannot be called a professional 
preacher, or teacher, without a disparagement. To obey such a 
divine call is not to adopt a profession, in the sense in which men 
habitually use the phrase. That call is independent of any training 
which the man may, or may not, receive, and independent of any 
stipend which he may, or may not, receive. It is a direct personal 
revelation, and men who obey it are qualified by that: it is a direct 
personal impulse of the Holy Ghost, and is obeyed as such, and can 
never be made subject to the earning of a stipend. There is no place 
for that talk about qualified missionaries, as if a knowledge of psy- 
chology, or of anthropology, or of comparative religion, was a quali- 
fication. There is no qualification but one, the divine call. Quali- 
fications make professionals, the divine call makes missionaries. ‘That 
is what they say. 

That is a great position to take up. We cannot fail to see that when 
men speak like that they are in a different world from that of the 
missionary conference in which the qualifications and training of 
missionary candidates are discussed: we are breathing a different air 
from that of the Board room in which the stipends necessary to at- 
tract suitable men to fill vacant posts are measured out. 

But if that is, as I think that it is, a position commonly taken up by 
missionaries, it is desirable to reconcile it with the facts which cer- 
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of the word qualification. The training given is rather equipment 
than qualification. To speak of a man as qualified to be a mission- 
ary by his training, as we speak of a qualified doctor, or teacher, 
is false: the first qualification, the essential qualification, is conviction 
of the divine call; all the rest is only secondary, though of such im- 
portance that it cannot be despised, or neglected, without disaster. 

Similarly with pay, they argue that missionaries do not receive 
their stipends, or allowances, as pay for doing their work, but as 
mere support allowed them, or given to them, to enable them to 
devote their lives to it. They appeal to the example of St Paul. They 
say that he accepted gifts to set him free from the bondage and re- 
straint of having to spend much of his time in labouring to earn his 
livelihood. They say that they can see no difference in principle 
between such gifts and a regular salary, and that in fact it is both 
simpler and better that each missionary should receive a regular al- 
lowance than that one man who achieves notoriety should be loaded 
with gifts whilst his less observed neighbour receives none. 

Here, I think, we can begin to see light. The distinction between 
gifts anda stipend opens our eyes; for there is a distinction, and a real 
distinction. Gifts are given to a man who is doing a work to which he 
feels called, a work which he would do, gifts or no gifts; the stipend is 
a regular payment agreed upon before the man begins to do the work. 
It is a distinction which the Income Tax collector recognizes. And 
St Paul, whose example is cited, knew it. The charge was brought 
against him that he did not preach the gospel for nothing, that he 
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F was not wholly disinterested. How did he answer it? Not by saying 


that an apostle was a man called by God to preach the gospel, and 
that it was wicked to suggest that sucha mancould possibly be preach- 


_ ing for his living; not by saying that the gifts which he received were 


mere assistance to enable him to carry on his work without distrac- 
tion; but by saying that he had refused to receive them. It was not 
his acceptance of gifts which proved his disinterestedness but his 


~ refusal of them. 


The example of St Paul does not help missionaries who receive 
regular stipends, because they cannot use his argument; and it does 
not answer the difficulty raised by the engagement of candidates by 
missionary societies, because St Paul was a missionary first before he 
received any gifts at all, and candidates are not missionaries, but 
young people who think that they might well become missionaries. 
Individual missionaries today certainly can refute any suggestion 
that they are doing their work to earn their livelihood, but they can 
refute it, not by saying that missionaries are men who are obeying a 
call, but only by conduct which manifestly cannot be paid. Being 
disinterested, their words and acts reveal it; but that is in spite of the 
salary, which in the case of lesser men creates a suspicion beyond 
their capacity to overcome. 

Now the same line of thought helps us when we consider the train- 
ing. There is a distinction between training given to candidates and 
training sought by men who are already missionaries and know what 
they seek. In the missionary institutions most of the students are 
candidates, and if at the end of their training they were not accepted 
by a society, most of them would not become missionaries. If re- 
jected, they would themselves probably say that they had hoped to 
be missionaries, but unfortunately that had proved impossible, be- 
cause the board to which they applied had not been able to offer 
them support, or had refused them on some other ground. 

But if, as has been suggested, all who enter those institutions are 
obeying a divine call and are simply equipping themselves for their 
service, how can any of them say that? The answer given is that 
young people who enter those institutions are seeking to find out 
whether they are, or are not, truly called of God, and acceptance or 
rejection by a board is the means by which the will of God is made 
plain to them. If they are accepted, they are called of God; if they 
are rejected, they are not called to be missionaries. 
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The fact is that when we say that all missionaries are men who are 
wholly disinterested followers of a divine call, we are begging the 
question. Simply to assert that a missionary is unquestionably not a 
professional, in spite of the appearances created by the training and 
the stipends, and in spite of the resolutions of conferences on qualifi- 
cations, is not sufficient. It may satisfy the man who says it, but it will 
not, and cannot, satisfy the man who asks the question. Training, like 
stipends, may be assistance given to missionaries, but the only pos- 
sible proof that it is so is when the training or the stipend is given toa 
man who has proved himself a missionary by becoming one before he 
received either the training or the stipend. Even then the man or 
woman who has received them is thereafter in the position of the 
professional, and can only prove that he or she is not a ‘mere profes- 
sional’ by doing his or her work in such a way that no one could pos- 
sibly in reason pass that judgment upon him, or her. That he, or she, 
is a professional in the proper sense of that word is certain. 

I cannot help thinking that most of those who object to the appli- 
cation of this term to missionaries are really more afraid of the ap- 
pearance and of the name than of the thing itself. As I said, they do 
not object to the qualifications, or the efficiency, which the term 
implies, nor do they object to the stipends. They do object strongly to 
the appearance of being paid to propagate the gospel. They know 
that the term professional embraces not only men who do their work 
for the love of it, but also men who work for what they can get out of 
it, and they cannot bear the least suspicion that any missionary 
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could belong to the latter class. Therefore they dislike a term, which 


embraces both, to be employed of them as a body, or of any one of 
them as an individual. They feel that missionary work is essentially 
work which demands not only disinterestedness in those who under- 
take it, but unquestioned disinterestedness. 

Such unquestioned disinterestedness cannot be theirs. They may, 
and often do, rise above it, but they cannot escape the question so 
long as training and salaries hold the place which they now occupy 
not only in the minds of men who are not missionaries, but in the 
missionary body itself. St Paul himself did not escape, and they, who 
certainly cannot give his answer that he was neither trained nor paid 
by men for his work, cannot hope to escape. 

I am inclined to believe that the unwillingness which medical 
and educational missionaries sometimes express to be called evange- 
lists is due not merely to that technical distinction of which I have 
spoken above, but to the hope that they may escape. They do not 
mind receiving their salaries for teaching in a school, or for working 
in a hospital, or for organizing and directing social welfare institu- 
tions, but they will not admit that they receive their salaries for 
preaching the gospel. Some of them, perhaps, do not want to preach 
the gospel, some of them possibly do not feel that strong impulse to 
impart to others the secret of life in Christ which makes the mission- 
ary of the gospel: but many of them do feel it and do obey it; only, 
because it is a secret of life, a Divine secret, they will not allow it to be 
supposed that they are paid to impart it. They receive their salaries 
for doing work which is done by others as secular work: then, if they 
do that other work, they feel that they are doing it freely. 

As missionary societies give themselves up more and more to socio- 
logical, medical, educational, scientific work, which can be done by 
good men who are not necessarily missionaries of the gospel in the 
sense in which I have been using the word throughout this chapter, 
a time may come when that position is recognized, but, at present, 
whilst the societies are largely, if not almost wholly, supported by 
people whose supreme purpose is that others may share their faith in 
Christ and their hope in Him, they cannot openly send out men ex- 
cept as missionaries of the gospel, and they can hardly help making 
the work of imparting to others a knowledge of Christ, if not a speci- 
fied duty, yet an understood obligation. They expect their missionary 
educationalists and doctors and social workers to be evangelists at 
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the societies, and they shun it. They see that the connection between 
preaching the Gospel and earning a living is a dangerous one; they 
see that the communication of a secret of life is not a proper subject 
for payment. They see that the calling of God is above all questions 
of professional equipment, and that the communication of the Spirit 
is not wrought by methods of presentation. They feel that missionary 
work is essentially a work dealing with souls, and that in dealing 
with souls not only disinterestedness but manifest disinterestedness is 
essential. They cannot let it appear that they are even seeking to in- 
crease the numbers of their own flock, or working for the aggran- 
dizement of their own church, much less that they themselves are 
making a living. They feel that there is something nauseous in offer- 
ing to others a way of life in Christ except on terms which wholly pre- 
clude any possibility that they are seeking anything whatsoever ex- 
cept the other man’s salvation. 

All men know that there are professional missionaries today work- 
ing in that spirit; and they do not judge them, nor wish to question 
their way of life, any more than St Paul condemned those who lived 
of the gospel; but for themselves they will give the only answer 
which really satisfies the question, What are you paid for doing 
this work? that is, Nothing. And that answer can only be given in 
unmistakable form when they earn their living openly by some 
other means. 

There have always been, and there always will be, such men. 
They live their lives outside the body of professional missionaries, un- 
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known to selection boards and society committees, quietly earning 
their own living by trades and professions, and imparting to others 
their secret of life, as they have opportunity, freely. They are not 
called missionaries. It is quite possible that the term missionary has 
already become so technical that they will themselves more and more 
decline it. They are often spoken of by the professional missionaries 
as ‘men who do a little Christian work in their spare time,’ or as ‘men 
who would be all the better if they joined up’; but they are doing real 
missionary work, and it is they who prove that Christians do not only 
try to give their gospel to others when they have made that work 
their profession. Technically they are not missionaries, but spirit- 
ually they are missionaries of great importance, both to the church 
and to the professional missionaries, and to the non-Christian world. 
Therefore I have called them non-professional missionaries. 


Missionaries are a class apart. At home and abroad when a man is 
spoken of as a missionary, it is understood that he has joined that 
class. The work of a missionary is a profession which a man takes up; 
but it is a profession unlike any other because it includes within itself 
many professions. A missionary may be a doctor, or a cleric, or an 
engineer, or a schoolmaster, or practise any other art, but he is not 
considered to be a missionary unless he has joined that peculiar class. 
Generally speaking, a missionary works for a society, and is sup- 
ported by a society, and in this sense missionary work is a profession. 
It is this body of men, professional missionaries, which forms the 
class of which I speak. 

It is a class apart. Ordinary Christians think of it so, the mission- 
aries themselves think of it so, and the people of the lands to which 
missionaries are sent think of it so. 

In the countries to which they go, missionaries, except a few indi- 
viduals, mix little with men of any other class; they live a life apart. 
Men of any other class, except a few individuals, mix little with them. 
Some of them try to enter into the life of the ordinary lay folk around 
them, but they are not ‘of’ them; there is always a certain restraint, 
and constraint, in the intercourse. 

The native Christians distinguish them sharply from all other 
Christian white men whom they may meet; and sometimes think that 
they are the only Christians and all others men of the world. ‘The 
native population distinguishes them equally sharply from all other 
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Christian men, and thinks of them as peculiarly their friends or pecu- 
liarly dangerous enemies, as the case may be; happily, most often as 
peculiarly their friends; but always peculiarly, as a special class of 
white Christians. They belong to a class apart. - 

They act as a class apart. They often meet in conference and pass 
resolutions which they forward to governments. They do this, not as 
ordinary citizens, but as a special class with special interests; and 
sometimes government officials attend their conference and address 
them on those social and political questions in which they are pecu- 
liarly interested, and occasionally listen to their debates. The class is 
a large and influential class, and its decisions carry some weight. 
Even in the state this class is a class apart. 

No doubt this position of being a class apart from all others has 
some advantages. Missionary groups are not unlike medieval mon- 
astic groups. As the monastics lived a life apart from the general body 
of Christians, and devoted themselves to the care of the sick, the ig- 
norant, and the down-trodden, so do these; as the monastics devoted 
themselves to study and the production of Christian literature, so do 
these; as the monastics devoted themselves to a peculiarly religious 
life, so these missionaries represent the life of religion in a special 
sense, and certain peculiar outward piety is expected of them by those 
who are outside, even when they deride it. As monastics might be 
doctors, or teachers, or farmers, or traders, or students, or statesmen, 
but never belonged to any of these professions as they existed outside 
the monastic orders, so the missionary body embraces all these while 
yet it separates them by a subtle and invisible gulf from their fellow 
labourers in the same work outside. And as membership ofa monastic 
group had certain advantages, so has membership of the missionary 
group; and as the monastic groups did great service to the church 
and to the state, so do these missionary groups. 

But the position has also its dangers. In the days of their early 
struggles and poverty the monastic groups kept close to their sim- 
plicity of purpose, but in the day of their wealth and power they lost 
it. The days of the early missionary struggles are passing; mission- 
aries are becoming a very large and influential body, and their voice 
is heard, as I said just now, in high places. Just as the monastics were 
individually poor, whilst many of their monasteries represented great 
wealth, so missionaries are still for the most part individually poor, 
but many of the societies to which they belong are wealthy. The 
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_ power of money is behind them, and the power of numbers, and these 
_ have their dangers. 
There is always a danger in the formation of a special class apart. 
_ The special class absorbs elements which ought to be at work in the 
wider fellowship of the whole Church. The monastic bodies arose, at 
least to some extent, because good men despaired of the Church and 
sought an escape from the dangers and tumults and toils of an un- 
Christian Christian society which could not be brought to do the will 
of God. Just so, missionary societies arose, at least in part, because 
good men despaired of an un-missionary church, and so organized 
themselves apart. But as the formation of the monastic bodies took 
the leaven out of the unChristian Christian society of the Middle 
Ages, so the formation of the missionary societies has taken the leaven 
out of the un-missionary church of modern days. I am not denying 
that the monastic groups exercised a great influence over the world 
and the church outside, I am not denying that the missionary groups 
exercise a great influence over the world and the church; all that I 
am saying is that their constitution was essentially a taking away of 
the leaven from the lump, and it had to be preserved there by others 
who did not go apart into the monastic groups or, into the mis- 
sionary groups. 

Today the missionary group as such absorbs far too much of the 
missionary spirit in the church, to our serious loss, and to the grave 
hindrance of the progress of the gospel. Today it is hard to find any- 
one who has any missionary zeal who does not take it for granted that 
he can express it only by supporting one of these societies financially, 
or by taking service under one of them. That a divinely inspired 
desire for the salvation in Christ of men who know Him not should 
be so restrained is very serious. Canon Gairdner, of Cairo, expressed 
the danger as the danger of ‘Foreign Missions by proxy,’ and he 
warned us that if we do not amend ‘we shall beget native communi- 
ties in our own likeness who will also insist before long in doing this 
work by proxy.’ He might have gone further and said that that is 
what is actually happening, that we are, and have long been, train- 
ing all who become Christians through our missions to imitate us in 
this and to think that the spread of the gospel and the conversion of 
the world is the work of a special body of professional missionaries. 


1 Brotherhood—Islam’s and Christ’s, by W. H. T. Gairdner. Edinburgh House Press, 
1923. 
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Canon Gairdner declared that ‘we shall never win Islam (at any 
rate), nor even attract it preliminarily, until we can get this primi- 
tive ideal (that is every Christian a missionary) right back into the 
consciousness of the Church, pervading and permeating all its mem- 
bers individually and collectively.’ ‘More missionaries, certainly’; he 
cried, ‘but above all more unofficial missionaries.’ But he contented 
himself with the cry ‘Every Christian a missionary,’ and did not say 
how a firmly established convention that no Christian is a missionary 
unless he is an official missionary was to be broken down. To break 
down a convention so firmly established, and supported by all the 
influence of a long tradition, by the practice which almost drives any- 
who is strongly imbued with the missionary spirit into the life of the 
professional missionary, is no mean or easy task. It cannot be done by 
saying that all Christian men ought to be missionaries. 

I suggest that the first step is to find men and women who have a 
strong and deep missionary spirit and to persuade them that the 
highest and best missionary work that they can do is to go out into 
the mission field as ‘unofficial missionaries,’ refusing to join them- 
selves officially to the professional missionary body. They should go 
into government service, into the offices of the great trading houses, 
into the farming community, into the society of the great cities and 
towns of non-Christian lands with this deliberate purpose—to show 
that it is possible for a man, or a woman, to be in the fullest sense ‘in’ 
that life and yet to be a missionary, to prove to the foreign community 
and to the native people amongst whom they dwell, that itis possible, 
and so to leaven the whole lump. 

There are already men quietly doing this work, but what is needed 
is that their number should be increased, and increased by men and 
women who are acting consciously and deliberately and know at 
what they are aiming. The increase in number of such men, farmers 
who know that they are missionaries, officials who know that they 
are missionaries, traders who know that they are missionaries, would 
work wonders. Men would cease to be astonished when a member of 
one of these professions acts as a missionary. They are not unfamiliar 
with the man who ‘takes an interest’ in missions and supports them 
financially, but they expect him to be taking an interest in a work 
which the mission is doing and he is not doing. What is needed is an 
increase not so much of laymen in the field who ‘take an interest’ in 
missions, as an increase of men who are really missionaries themselves, 
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_ whether they take an interest in the official missions or not, whether 
they support official missions financially or not. That is what is 
needed, so that non-Christian and Christian communities alike may 
_ become accustomed to the fact and think it not strange that an official, 
or a trader, or a farmer, cares for the souls of his people. 

I can see no way to that other than the deliberate refusal of mis- 
sionary-hearted men to become official professional missionaries. 
Young men and women who are just starting in life should be en- 
couraged to seek their vocation and to exercise it in this way. The 
difficulty is that now, when any young man or woman is moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take thought for the souls of the heathen, every- 
one conspires to drive him into the position of a professional mission- 
ary, and they do it in the most powerful way, by simply taking it for 
granted. Here is a man who cares for the souls of non-Christian folk; 
of course he is going to be a missionary, and by ‘a missionary’ is 
meant a professional missionary. The power of that tacit assumption 
is incalculably weighty. It ought to become natural for a man who 
cares for the souls of non-Christians to be asked what sort of a job he 
is looking for, and where, and the assumption behind the question 
should be the assumption that he is probably looking for a post under 
government or on a farm or in a trading corporation, an assumption 
only to be avoided by the assertion that he is proposing to apply to a 
missionary society for a post as a professional missionary. If only we 
could get to that stage the evil which Canon Gairdner deplored 
would be largely removed. The way to attain it, is to begin. 

The difficulty is that religious people in England are very timid. 
They think that if missionary-hearted men went abroad as mission- 
aries on those terms, and lived among men who were not missionary- 
hearted, they would cease to be missionaries. Some of them might. 
What then? There are, no doubt, some professional missionaries 
abroad today who would have ceased to be missionaries long ago if 
they had not been professionals; but is that fact a source of strength 
or of weakness? A missionary who can only be kept a missionary by 
being kept in a professional ring is spiritually a failure. So outside the 
professional body some might fail; but that is no reason for timidity. 
What is the good of saying, as we nearly all say with Canon Gairdner, 
Every Christian ought to be a missionary, if the moment that any- 
one proposes to act as that saying demands, we cry, He will be lost. 
The saying demands just what he is proposing to do. 
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‘in a missionary society’s school or college than in a government ; 


office, in a mission hospital than in a government medical service, in 


a mission station than in a trading station. But we are not seeking an 


easy path; and it is necessary that the non-Christians should learn 
that a Christian trader can be a missionary as well as a Muslim 
trader, a government official as well as a Muslim official, and that it 
is not only a comparatively small body of paid professionals who 
know how to care for the souls of others. 


Hitherto I have attempted to show the need for non-professional 
missionaries, and the danger which has arisen from the fact that 
missionaries have become a professional order: I now wish to con- 
sider the work of the non-professional a and a miscon- 
ception of it which is common. 

I received the other day a letter in which I was told of a certain 
bank clerk who had been converted, and of the influence which his 
life had upon his fellows. My informant added: ‘Of course now he 
wants “to do some work for the Lord.” I tell him that he is with a 
vengeance; but the . . . people have got tight hold of him and have 
persuaded him to “join up’’—alas!’ There is an example of the prac- 
tice which I described earlier in the chapter. Professional mis- 
sionaries are naturally inclined to draw any man who shows any care 
for the souls of his fellows into the professional body. In so acting 
they are violating the doctrine of St Paul when he urged men to abide 
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in the calling wherein they were called. ‘Let each man,’ he said, 
‘wherein he was called, therein abide with God’ (I Cor. 7.24). It is 
true that the apostle was speaking of slavery, but the teaching has a 
wider application. The leaven should be left in the lump; and my 
correspondent felt that in this case something was lost when the 
leaven was taken out of that particular office. 

But in the saying of the man who wanted ‘to do some work for the 
Lord,’ and his ignorance of the work which the Lord had given him 
to do, lies an illustration of the misconception of the work of a non- 
professional missionary of which I wish to write now. It is expressed 
even more clearly in another letter which has come into my hands in 
which the writer, speaking of non-professional missionaries, talks of 
such men as ‘attempting to do missionary work in their spare time.’ 

The idea here expressed is that there is a certain peculiar class of 
work which is called ‘missionary work,’ all the rest of the work which 
a Christian man does in a heathen land being non-missionary work. 
The missionary work is distinguished sharply from all other work 
and is described as ‘work for the Lord,’ and is sometimes almost de- 
fined as ‘preaching.’ Just as ‘missionary’ has been made the title of a 
peculiar class of men, so ‘missionary work’ has been assumed as the 
title of a peculiar class of work. We hear the expressions that a man 
is ‘engaged in missionary work,’ that he is ‘going to undertake mis- 
sionary work,’ that he is ‘retiring from missionary work,’ as if ‘mis- 
sionary work’ were a special occupation, as specialized as banking or 
mining or farming. These expressions take it for granted that a mis- 
sionary is in a class apart, engaged in a special work peculiar to him, 
exactly in the sense which I argued before to be pernicious. 

Now this assumption needs some consideration. In the letter which 
I quoted above, the words ‘I tell him that he is’ (doing work for the 
Lord, when the man was abiding in the calling wherein he was 
called), show plainly that my correspondent did not agree with the 
assumption; the words ‘do some work for the Lord’ and the reference 
to missionary work done in spare time show that those men did agree 
with it. The assumption then is not universally accepted; neverthe- 
less it is sufficiently common to need some examination. 

If we are prepared to believe that every Christian ought to be a 
missionary, we must also be prepared to admit that every Christian 
ought to be a missionary in his ordinary daily work, all the time, not 
merely outside it, and part of the time; that ‘work for the Lord’ in- 
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sional missionary preaches by exhortation; the non-professional mis- 
sionary preaches by example. 

I shall be told that professional missionaries preach by example; 
that their lives speak louder than their words. That is true; but what 
we are here considering is the restriction of the term ‘missionary 

work’ to the work of the professional missionary. The professional 
missionary preaches by his example that the way to convert the 
world is to forsake the common life of men and to live in a special 
class doing a special work. It is neither possible nor desirable that all 
Christian men should follow his example. Consequently, if a ‘mis- 
sionary’ is a man who does that, the exhortation that every Christian 
should be a missionary becomes absurd: only a few can live the 
‘proper’ missionary life. But if a Christian who lives among non- 
Christians and consciously seeks by his life and conversation to reveal 
to others the secret of Christ’s grace is a missionary, then indeed every 
Christian ought to be a missionary and do missionary work. Thus 
the example of the professional missionary, as such, is not an example 
for all; whilst the example of the non-professional missionary is an 
example for all—an example of universal application. It is in this 
sense that the non-professional missionary preaches by example a 
lesson which the professional missionary does not. The one preaches 
by example a lesson which all men can follow; the other a lesson 
which few men can, or ought, to follow. 

But it may be said, on that showing, all evangelists, all prophets 
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and teachers who forsake all other employment to busy themselves 


about the preaching of the word set a limited example, and there- 
fore their work is less admirable than that of the Christian who con- 
secrates the common life and occupations of men. It does not follow. 
I said nothing about the one form or the other form of expression of 
Christian life being ‘more admirable’; all that I said was that theidea 
that only the one was to be called, or ought to call himself, a ‘mis- 
sionary’ was a dangerous and misleading idea. St Paul said: ‘Let 
each man wherein he was called, therein abide with God’; but he 
also said: ‘God hath set in his church some apostles and some pro- 
phets and some evangelists.’ He did not make any distinction such as 
we make when we speak of ‘missionary work’ as peculiarly the work 
of a special class. In his day the church, as a society, was a missionary 
society, and each man in the church was a member of a missionary 
society, and his work, whatever its character, was to be consecrated 
so that the missionary influence of the church might extend into all 
departments of life. When we draw our modern distinction between 
‘missionary work’ and ‘secular work,’ we divide life precisely as the 
apostle taught us not to divide it. That all the members in the body 
have not the same office is not in conflict with the statement that 
whatever any Christian man does should be done to the glory of 
God. 

The missionary influence of the Church is strengthened, not hin- 
dered, by this teaching. There is no work which a Christian man does 
which is not missionary in this sense; and it is this sense of the 
missionary duty of Christian men which needs to be restored and 
strengthened today; and it is as a matter of fact destroyed, or 
weakened, by the common teaching and belief that ‘missionaries’ 
are men in a class apart, and that ‘missionary work’ is their work and 
not the work of others. It is as a matter of fact destroyed, or weakened, 
by the struggle of missionary societies to draw into their own profes- 
sional body every man who shows any sign of religious care for the 
souls of others. It is as a matter of fact weakened, or destroyed, by the 
idea that if a man cares for the souls of others and lives such a life as 
to exercise a strong religious influence upon others, he ought to for- 
sake his calling, to do ‘missionary work,’ blind to the truth that he is 
doing missionary work where he is, and as he is. 

We shall never make any great progress in the mission field until 
this one-sided idea of missionary work is broken down. As I said that 
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it is not enough to preach ‘Every Christian a missionary,’ but it is 
necessary that men with strong missionary convictions should go out 
deliberately into distant lands as officials and farmers and traders; 
so now I say that it is necessary that they should go out with the clear 
conviction that all the work they do is missionary work, and is to 
be done with a missionary motive, rather than with the idea that mis- 
sionary work consists in preaching or teaching, and that they may 
find opportunity to do such ‘missionary work’ in their spare time. It 
is no answer to say that government officials or agents of business 
houses are not encouraged to preach the Christian faith, or that there 
is an understanding, or even a definite order, that they shall not do 
so, and that consequently it is impossible for a ‘missionary’ to be in 
such employment. No government can prevent a man doing his work 
in Christ and for Christ, nor hinder him from answering the question 
which inevitably arises, Why is your life so different from that of 
other men? I know a man in a foreign land who answered the ques- 
tion, Why do you not do what other young men out here do? by say- 
ing, I believe in Christ and Christ does not approve of that conduct. 
Was not that missionary work, and could any government prevent 
him from giving that answer, or reprimand him for giving it? But 
what was the ‘missionary work’? Was it the explanation which the 
man gave of his conduct (which was a form of preaching), or was it 
the conduct which led to the question being asked? Obviously it was 
both. The whole life of the man was ‘missionary work’ among the 
people with whom he had to do. And if he had thought that he was 
a missionary only when he was doing some special and peculiar work, 
public preaching, or something of that sort, he would have been far 
from the truth, and he might possibly have earned a reprimand. He 
was a missionary in his daily life; that was the secret, and that is the 
secret which the non-professional missionary must learn. If a man 
were to go out as a non-professional missionary thinking that to be a 
missionary he must engage in the work which professional mission- 
aries call ‘missionary work’ and consider their special province, he 
would only be a missionary for part of his time, and often not a very 
successful missionary at that. The missionary work of the non-profes- 
sional missionary is essentially to live his daily life in Christ, and 
therefore with a difference, and to be able to explain, or at least to 
state, the reason and cause of the difference to men who see it. His 
preaching is essentially private conversation, and has at the back of 
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it facts, facts of a life which explain and illustrate and enforce his 


words. 


That is the essential work of the non-professional missionary, and 


any further preaching or teaching which he may dois not immediately 
in question. He may do such work, or he may not do it, but the ad- 


dition is not necessary to his missionary purpose, or usefulness. 
It is such missionary work, done consciously and deliberately as 


missionary, that the world needs today. Everybody, Christian and 


pagan alike, respects such work; and, when it is so done, men won- 
der, and enquire into the secret of a life which they instinctively ad- 
mire and covet for themselves. Much that is done as ‘missionary 
work’ by professional missionaries they do not admire; still less do 
they covet the spirit which they see inspiring the preaching of some 
professional missionaries; but the spirit which inspires love of others 
and efforts after their well-being, both in body and soul, they cannot 
but admire and covet, unless, indeed, seeing that it would reform 
their own lives, they dread and hate it, because they do not desire to 
be reformed. In either case it works. 

A great host of such missionaries doing such missionary work 
would transform the whole missionary situation. There are, as I said, 
already many Christian men so working today; but what I urged 
then I would urge again, that men who are full of the missionary 
spirit should deliberately and consciously go out into the world to do 
that work, instead of allowing others to persuade them that if they 
want to be missionaries they must join a missionary society and en- 
gage in what is called ‘missionary work’ by men who have narrowed 
that term till it means nothing more than work done by professional 
missionaries. 
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Mission Activities Considered in 
Relation to the Manifestation 
of the Sprrit 


The Question Propounded 


- a series of questions prepared for the consideration of a Mis- 
sionary Conference in Shanghai in 1926, I found one which 
struck me as peculiarly arresting and suggestive: ‘Why is it that the 
Christian Movement in China has impressed people chiefly as a 
movement of activities rather than as a spiritual force?’ 


This Question is of More Than Local Importance 

This question seems to me to have more than a merely local signi- 
ficance. Not only in China, but all over the world, our missionary 
societies are engaged in the activities to which the question referred. 
We ought, then, to ask whether we must not expect the same ques- 
tion sooner or later to arise everywhere. Our work is world-wide and 
we cannot afford to pass lightly over consequences which are very 
serious when they become so apparent in one country as to be made 
the subject of inquiry at a missionary conference. If the defects are 
inherent in the methods which we employ, we must expect similar 
consequences everywhere, and we ought betimes to take heed lest 
we multiply an evil which we deplore. If we found a leprous spot on 
one part of the body, we should not be content to treat it as a purely 
local trouble, and to regard the rest of the body as healthy because 
no sores had as yet broken out on the other members. 


The Terms ‘Activities’ and ‘Spiritual Force’ 

By the ‘activities’ spoken of I understand, as I said, nothing peculiar 
to missions in China, but activities which we universally employ in 
all our missions everywhere. It would be tedious to make out a com- 
plete list of them, but they include such things as the organization 


Ce ee ate 
rue. All men inevitably expect and seek for some spiritual force 
“ig seg ner at and the Chinese have in fact lately been 
proclaiming that the spiritual force which they see in these activities 
is a capitalistic or an imperialistic spirit, or the spirit of a western 
civilization striving to bring them into bondage to itself. The confer- 
ence in its discussion of the question certainly took it for granted that 
the spiritual force which ought to be revealed to the Chinese is not 
any spiritual force, but a particular spiritual force, the power of the 
Spirit of Jesus, of the Holy Spirit. I take it then that the ‘spiritual 
force’ meant by the writer of the question is that spiritual force, and 
no other. 


The Danger of Vague Non-Christian Terms 

Nevertheless, we ought to observe that there is a growing tendency 
among missionaries to use vague and comprehensive religious terms 
which are not essentially Christian in place of terms which are essen- 
tially, definitely and clearly Christian terms. This tendency is dan- 
gerous. As we shall see later, it makes no small difference whether 
we speak of a ‘spiritual force’ or of ‘the Holy Ghost’. In the one case 
we think and speak, and in the event act, as if we had to do with an 
impersonal force; in the other we think and speak, and in the event 


act, as if we had to do with a personal force. The difference is not 
small. 


The Statements Contained in the Question 
The question implies four definite statements: (1) that the activities 
are so prominent that they absorb attention; (2) that the missions ap- 
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pear to exist for them; (3) that there is a spiritual force which might 

_ appear, and be made manifest; (4) that this force is obscured. We 
may also, I think, say that the question suggests that the revelation 
of the spiritual force is, in the mind of the author of the question, a 
matter of importance, and its obscurance a source of regret. 


The Conference Accepted the Statement of Fact 

The conference which considered this question did not deny any of 
the statements suggested by it. The question proposed was: Why is 
this so? And to that question three answers might have been given: 
(1) It is not so; (2) It is so, but we do not know why it is so; (3) It is 
so, because . . . The conference did not attempt to give the first of 
these answers. It did not deny the suggestion that the activities ob- 
scured the spiritual force; it suggested a solution of the problem, Why 
it is so. In doing this it accepted the assertion that the spiritual force 
was in fact obscured. I shall not attempt to prove the truth of the as- 
sertion. I shall accept it as the conference accepted it, for I believe it 
to be largely true not only in China but elsewhere; and I shall try to 
show the underlying causes of it. 


The Solution Suggested by the Conference 

The conference itself suggested a solution which seems to me in- 
adequate. In its findings it warned missionaries that there was a 
danger of their becoming so immersed in the activities as to neglect 
the habits of prayer and meditation. In so doing, under an exhor- 
tation to piety of life, it suggested that the missionaries were them- 
selves falling into the error which they deplored in the Chinese people, 
paying more heed to the activities than to the Spirit. It did not in- 
deed directly say that this was so; it only pointed out that this might 
be so. 


The Solution is not Sufficient 

But is this so? Are we to believe that our activities fail to impress 
people as a spiritual force, because there is in fact little spiritual 
force behind them? Is it true that missionaries generally are so im- 
mersed in activities that they neglect their prayers and forget the 
Spirit which should inform all their activities? The missionary body 
is a large one composed of many different individuals of many differ- 


* The Place oa to Them in Missionary Conferences and Literature 7 
The place given to these activities in our missions might at first glance 


appear a sufficient answer by itself to the question why the activities 

obscure the Spirit. That place is overwhelmingly great. In every 
missionary conference, in every missionary magazine and report, in 
every mission station all over the world, these activities occupy a 
large, and an increasingly large, place. They are constantly brought 
before us as though they were essential to the evangelization of the 
world, and we are sometimes even told that our definition of evange- 
lization must be such as to include them.* Look where we will, we 
see missionary leaders constantly busy about these activities, and 
their appeals and their speeches keep them ever in the foreground. 
What we appear to put into the place of first importance, it is not 
surprising that others should think the most important. 

The impression which we receive in reading missionary literature 
is very marked and clear. We do not indeed know, we are never told, 
what proportion of the funds, or of the agents, of missionary societies 
are engaged in these activities, but we do know that it is large, and 
we do know that those engaged in them are insistent in their demands 
for larger support, and we do know that each form of activity is 
presented in turn as the most important work to be done at the given 
time in the given place under the given conditions. We know also 
that when there is any hope of obtaining subscriptions from com- 

+ A great Conference at Le Zoute in 1926 stated this explicitly. 
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. mercial firms or from the general public who are not likely to sup- 


port evangelistic work, the beneficent activities are put in the fore- 


ground. 


We, as Christians, Lay Special Emphasis on Certain Familiar Expressions 
The impression which we receive is very clear, and it is only checked 
by a certain conviction and expectation on our part, based upon our 


_ knowledge and experience as Christians living in a Christian church 


and familiar with the Christian motive, that these social benefits are 
not the sole and complete object of missionary work. If we had no 
means of arriving at the truth other than a balance of statements, if 
we did not lay a peculiar emphasis on certain expressions familiar to 
us as Christians, which missionaries use in speaking of their work, 
we should be hard put to it to avoid the conclusion that large num- 
bers of missionaries, and a larger proportion of missionary leaders, 
were really social reformers, seeking to overcome social evils simply 
because social evils are a social danger to the human race in this 
world. 


The Place Given to Them Locally 

We cannot then be surprised if people who have not our private and 
peculiar knowledge should reach that conclusion. Their sole means 
of judgment are the existence of the organizations and institutions in 
their country and the public utterances of the leaders of these acti- 
vities who, in commending them, lay great stress upon the public 
evils which they are founded to combat and the public benefits 
which they confer upon the community as a whole. They see govern- 
ment officials attending the opening of these institutions and sup- 
porting these activities quite apart from any personal acceptance of 
the religion with which they are connected, and they hear them com- 
mending them as useful and important social activities. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, if they receive the impression that these activities 
are of primary importance in the eyes of those who conduct them. 


The Activities of the Local Churches are Overshadowed by Them 

But it is still necessary to inquire why activities carried on almost en- 
tirely by foreigners and by a few nationals who have learned foreign 
ideas and have been trained by foreigners, so entirely absorb atten- 
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_ tians, faeces of this comparatively small body should bulk so 
<i large i in the country that the Christian movement can be identified — 


with these activities. We must, therefore, ask ourselves how it comes — 


to pass that the activity of the native Christians is so completely over- 
shadowed by these activities. 


The Native Christians Take Little Interest in Them 

It is well known that these activities are maintained almost entirely 
by us, and a small body of educated nationals who have learned our 
western habits of thought and action, and that the great bulk of the 
native Christians feel no responsibility whatever for their mainten- 
ance, looking upon them as essentially our work. This is so much the 
case that if we were forced to withdraw it is very doubtful if the 
native Christian community either would, or could, continue any of 
these activities in their present form, and it is certain that nearly all 
the larger institutions would collapse immediately. The Christian 
Church in the country certainly could not maintain them. They are 
essentially ‘of’ us. They represent our ideas of Christian work. When 
a Chinese Christian leader was asked the other day what the Chinese 
Christians thought of a problem which had arisen with regard to 
educational institutions, he answered that they never thought about 
them at all, that they did not consider these things as in any sense 
their business, but looked upon them as something which we carried 
on for our own purposes, with which they had nothing whatever to 
do. The activities, therefore, cannot possibly be thought to express 
the spirit of the native Church. 
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_ The Church is Identified With Committees 


The activities are carried on by missionary societies from Europe 
and America, and by committees composed of Europeans and a cer- 


_ tain number of western-educated nationals, almost wholly apart from 


the great body of the native Christians. Nevertheless the committees 
which carry on these activities speak as though they represented and 
really were the Christian Church in the country, and as though their 


_ activities really were and represented the activities of the Christian 


Church in the country. At this conference in China, for instance, of 
which I have been speaking, a question was propounded for con- 
sideration: ‘Upon what few things should the church in China con- 
centrate its strength today so as to be of the greatest service to the 
people of China?’ It is quite impossible to understand that question 
at all unless we identify the Christian Church in China with the com- 
mittees. A committee which commands the use of money and a num- 
ber of agents can concentrate its use of these upon a few forms of 
activity by employing agents only of a certain type for certain specific 
work. But can the church concentrate its energies upon a few acti- 
vities unless it is identified with the committee? Its members are en- 
gaged in every form of activity in their daily life, and none can be 
ruled out. And the Christian Church expresses the power of Christ in 
the lives of her members in everything that they do or say. It is only 
by identifying the church with the committee that we can under- 
stand this question at all. 


The New Prelacy of Committees 

Here we are face to face with a very remarkable phenomenon. In the 
middle ages the clergy came to occupy such a position in the church 
that they sometimes spoke of themselves as ‘the Church.’ The laity 
were in such a subordinate position that they hardly counted. The 
church, as represented by the clergy, spoke. It was the business of the 
laity to support the clergy. Today we see committees of ‘leaders’ in 
the mission field arrogating to themselves that same position. They 
call themselves the church, and they call their activities the activities 
of the church, regardless of the fact that they do not represent the 
great body of the church, and that the great mass of the Christians 
take very little interest in their activities, and certainly feel no 
responsibility for them. It is true that I have taken an example from 
China because it happened to be a convenient one, and the con- 
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ference in question stated the horrid truth with singular precision. 
But we can see the same thing going on everywhere. There is 
arising a new prelacy, a prelacy of committees. 


This Explains the Native Objection to the Church as Foreign 

(If we want to understand, rather than to protest against, the wide- 
spread conviction in all lands that the Christian Church is a foreign 
institution, I am sure that we must take this position of the com- 
mittees into account. In them foreign influence is concentrated. This 
is true even where a majority of the committees are natives of the 
country. The nationals who sit on these committees are all men who 
have been trained in western habits of thought; and the money upon 
which the committees depend to carry on their work is almost wholly 
derived from a foreign source. The committee is an institution of 
foreign creation and carries on its work in almost identically the same 
way whether its members are native or foreign. It is for that reason 
that foreign societies entrust money to it with confidence, assured 
that whether the majority of its members are foreign or native 
will make little difference in the conduct of the activities; the moment 
that there is any serious doubt whether this will be so, the foreigners 
demand safeguards. Thus, from the point of view from which we 
are now considering them, it makes no difference whether the com- 
mittee is wholly foreign or composed almost entirely of nationals. 
The work is foreign and must be conducted to the satisfaction of 
foreigners. ) 

Since the committees assume this position and use this language 
and are in control of large resources, and carry on activities which 
naturally attract attention, and are in a position to advertise their 
activities in every possible way, the activities carried on by these com- 
mittees completely overshadow the activities of the real church of the 
country, the daily activities of quiet simple Christian men. And the 
non-Christian world is misled into forgetting that it is the Christian 
life of the common quiet members of the church which is the real 
activity of the church, and think of the Christian Church and her 
activities, as these committees teach them, simply in terms of those 
showy and expensive activities which committees put in the fore- 
ground. And when they think of the Christian Church, they natur- 
ally think of her in terms of committees, and in terms of activities of a 
foreign type directed on foreign methods. Hence it is that the native 
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peoples get the impression that ‘the Christian movement’ is a ‘move- 
ment of activities.’ 


The manner in which we use the activities emphasizes the promin- 
ence which we give to them. 


The Means Are Put in the Place of the Spirit 

We use them as if we relied upon them to produce the results which 
we desire. That the Spirit may be revealed it is essential that men 
should plainly and unquestionably depend upon the Spirit; but in 
all our activities there is an apparent reliance upon the activity to 
produce the result. Do we not habitually talk of uplifting and en- 
lightening men by education or by social work of some kind? 

I have seen a letter in which a missionary wrote: ‘How can we 
expel witchcraft from Africa? By preaching the gospel? Did that do 
it in England? A belief in witchcraft is carried over by Africans from 
paganism into Christianity. I personally believe that we can only 
free them by the God-given knowledge which we have of the germ 
causation of disease.’ And I know that that sort of idea, though less 
clearly expressed, recurs in missionary literature and in speeches 
delivered at missionary conferences. 

Do we not talk of creating leaders by training? What are we saying? 
We are saying that the means employed produce the effect. We say 
that our training makes leaders, our education enlightens the in- 
tellect, our social work ameliorates conditions of life. Well, suppose 
they do: these are not the ends which we set before ourselves: the end 
which we set before ourselves was a revelation of the power of the 
Holy Ghost. We have either lost sight of the end or we have put 
the means, our ‘activities,’ into His place. When the activities usurp 
the place of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit is obscured and hidden, be- 
cause He is in fact deposed from His rightful place. It is He who 
creates leaders, it is He who enlightens, it is He who uplifts, it is He 
who teaches men to ‘live’, whatever the conditions in which they live. 
We cannot have it both ways. 


Native Christians Are Taught to Rely Upon Our Activities 

Do we not rely upon our activities? In relation to our converts, 
upon what do we rely for their spiritual, moral, physical progress? In 
the last resort on what do we rely? By ‘in the last resort,’ I mean to 
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for men and money constantly proclaim it in explicit terms. — 


They Are Not Essential 
We speak and act as though the maintenance of these activities 
were essential; but none of them is really essential to the propagation 
of the gospel. If we ask ourselves in regard to any one of these 
activities, Could there be a propagation of the gospel without this 
special form of activity? the answer must be in every case that there 
could; as a matter of fact there has been in the past a highly effective 
propagation of the gospel without it, and there might be such again. 

With respect to many of our activities we often hear men speak of 
a ‘worthwhile line.” A short time ago missionaries were discussing 
education in India and questioning whether under certain con- 
ditions it would be worthwhile to carry on their educational work. 
The same question might easily arise with regard to all our activities. 
Now when we speak of a ‘worthwhile line’ in relation to any activity 
we assert that it is not essential, because we say that under certain 
circumstances we shall give it up. In every undertaking there are 
certain things which are indispensable; the work cannot be carried 
on without them. So long as the work is worthwhile, these things are 
worthwhile. The moment that we admit a worthwhile line, the 
moment that we say: under such and such conditions we will dis- 
pense with this or that, we acknowledge that this or that is something 
that we can do without. Of course that does not necessarily mean 
that we can easily do without it, or can lightly dispense with it, but it 
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does mean that its existence is not indispensable, essential, or neces- 
sary, to the conduct of the work. Now I venture to say that every one 
of our activities is in this position. The propagation of the gospel is 
the indispensable; nothing could induce us to say that it has a worth- 
while line, but all these activities are expedients and have a worth- 
while line. 


We Speak of Them as Essential 

This may seem a truth too obvious to need stating, but we are 
constantly in danger of forgetting it. It is quite pardonable in the 
leaders of these activities that they should sometimes forget it, and 
speak of their activities as worthwhile in themselves; but that is 
simply to make the activity an end in itself. It is to do precisely what 
the question which we are discussing, and the conference to which it 
was propounded, deplored. There is a larger purpose in which these 
activities are subordinate parts, and to fail to recognize that is to 
treat the part as the whole, the subordinate as the dominant. I 
should hesitate to write this, but it is needful to do so. Lately mission- 
ary leaders have been speaking often of education or of medicine, as if 
these were not subordinate to any higher dominant, as if they were ends 
in themselves, as if the practice of them were essential, as if they were 
in themselves the gospel. We need to be reminded that the gospel has 
been spread abroad without them, and we need to be reminded that 
they are not indispensable. If we forget it we make social progress 
our gospel and become more concerned about social progress than 
spiritual regeneration, and then it can scarcely surprise us if non- 
Christians see in our missions activities rather than the power of the 


Holy Ghost. 


The Manifestation of the Spirit in the Native Churches is Obscured 

I pointed out above that the position of the committees obscured the 
church; I pointed out also that our apparent reliance upon our acti- 
vities does not teach the church to rely upon the Spirit. What I must 
here insist is that not only the people generally, but the Christians 
in the country learn the lesson so taught. 


The Manifestation of the Spirit in the Native Church 
The ‘people’ look upon the Christians and they see the influence of 
foreigners rather than the Spirit. For the revelation of the Spirit the 
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activities of the Christians as individuals and as a body, the Church 
in the place, should be the most clear revelation of the Spirit. Chris- 
tians living naturally in their old familiar homes must live their lives 
exactly as their neighbours and friends live, or they must show some 
change. If they live exactly as their neighbours, then no question will 
be asked, because all their neighbours will be familiar with the spirit 
which animates them. But if there is a change in the spirit in which 
they do familiar things, then a question at once arises. When men 
see a change in the lives of their neighbours who have previously 
lived a life in all respects identical with their own, and whose life is 
still in nearly all its outward aspects identical with their own; when 
they see such neighbours changed, doing the same things that they 
do themselves but doing them with a difference, in a different spirit; 
when they see them united in a Church which is a living body in the 
place and in which the Spirit resides which appears to affect the 
conduct of its individual members; then they inevitably begin to 
wonder and to question the cause. If these Christians are unlike their 
neighbours, the cause must be an object of curiosity. It must be some 
internal spiritual power which makes them unlike. If their neigh- 
bours judge the change to be a bad one, they will certainly ascribe it 
to some evil spiritual force which has seized upon them; if they judge 
it to be good, they must ascribe it to a spiritual force which is in its 
nature good. They are then face to face with a spiritual force pre- 
viously unknown to them, but unquestionably a spiritual force. If the 
change is seen to be good, and the spiritual force which causes the 
change is judged to be good, then the people are face to face with the 
Holy Ghost. 


This is a witness by activity which we find it extremely hard to 
appreciate. A change which is very visible to a man’s heathen neigh- 
bours and friends in China, or in Africa, is often wholly invisible to 
us. We do not live, and cannot live, sufficiently close to the life of the 
people to see it. We should often say that a man was no better than 
his neighbours when his neighbours see a subtle change in him. Simi- 
larly a native church might well appear to us eaten through and 
through with pagan superstition when the people in the village or 
town would see that it was the home of a new spirit that was in fact 


changing the whole outlook of its members. We are very bad judges of 
such matters. 
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- The Manifestation is Obscured 

_ But suppose that the Christians are not free in this sense; suppose 
_ that they are led and guided by a foreigner, or by an agent trained 
by a foreigner; suppose that their church is a body ruled by such 


men and discipline is enforced by them, education carried on by 
them, lessons taught by them, then if there is any change in the lives 
of the Christians it can easily be ascribed to the influence of the 


- foreigner and his teaching and his financial assistance. The witness 


to the Spirit is obscured. It is not, of course, annihilated, but it is ob- 


scured. The non-Christian onlooker has an easy explanation ready to 
his hand. 


The Christians Accept the Position 

And the Christians as individuals and as a body, the church in the 
place, are weakened. The activities of the foreigners and of their 
trained agents oppress them spiritually whilst they assist them. They 
learn to rely upon the activities of the foreigners or of the committees, 
at the best to follow and support them when they lead, at the worst 
to wait for them to act. They cannot act naturally, freely, in the 
Spirit. All their little simple activities are overshadowed by the com- 
paratively great organized activities of the committees. They get the 
idea that the only proper way to do Christian work is to join a preach- 
ing band, or to support a great organization by contributions which 
are often wrung from them by exhortations or, still worse, by assess- 
ments. The force of the simple daily activities is lost to them. They 
do not do their own work, the work which all must do, as the proper 
Christian work of their lives. The church largely ceases to function as 
a Christian church in a heathen place, the Christians miss their way. 
The first and proper Christian activity of a Christian church is to 
carry on its own life Christianly; the first and proper activities of the 
church are the activities of its members, the common simple acti- 
vities which all fulfil well or ill. That is what is lost by our manner of 
using our ‘activities.’ 


It remains to consider the character of the activities in which we 
engage. 


The Place in Them of Money 
They all openly and unmistakably give great prominence to money 
and the collection of money. They all depend upon money for their 
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existence. It is inconceivable that they could continue without large 
funds of money. This is true not only of those activities which are 
concerned with the material and physical welfare of the people at 
large, such as public education, or public hospitals, and the like; but 
it is true also of those activities which are more immediately con- 
cerned with the expansion and establishment of the church, such as 
training schools for evangelists, or pastors or teachers. It has invaded 
the very organization and life of the church itself. Today a propa- 
gation of the gospel, an expansion and establishment of the church, 
without large funds of money seems to us almost incredible. We can- 
not imagine any progress without paid agents: we cannot imagine 
any church without paid ministers: we cannot speak of self-support 
except in terms of finance. It may sound almost absurd, but it is true. 
Money so dominates all our ideas of missionary work that we have 
carried over this dependence upon money from spheres, such as our 
organized activities, where it is plainly true that without funds of 
money the work must cease, into spheres where it is obviously un- 
true that without funds of money the work must cease. For anyone 
can see that there might be churches without paid ministers, and 
evangelization without paid evangelists. What is even more strange 
is that we have so succeeded in impressing these ideas upon our con- 
verts that, in many parts of the world, they have learned this lesson 
against all their inherited religious instincts and traditions. It is truly 
amazing. Christian activity and the collection of money, the church 
and stipends, are now so inextricably bound together that is seems 
almost impossible for anyone anywhere to learn to be a Christian 
without learning this as one of his earliest lessons in the Christian 
faith. In producing this impression our missionary activities have had 
no small influence. They are costly tools; they keep money ever in 
the foreground. 


They Are Not the Most Spiritually Costly 

‘They are costly tools in the financial sense, but they are not costly in 
the spiritual sense. The management of institutions, social work, does 
not make the heaviest spiritual demand upon us. The suggestion 
made by the conference that missionaries might become so immersed 
in the activities as to neglect prayer and meditation reveals it. Many 
men and women feel that social work makes less demand upon their 
spiritual resources than prayer or meditation or reliance upon the 
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Spirit in the native churches. Social work is indeed often an escape 
from spiritual toil. I think that it would be true to say that immersion 
in social work, education or medical practice, or the management of 
clubs, has been a path by which many men at first enthusiastically 
evangelistic have contrived to escape from a task which they found 
difficult beyond their expectation into an easier task. They have more 
or less consciously tried to satisfy their souls by persuading themselves 
that this work, which was naturally to them more easy, was yet the 
proper expression of the Divine desire which the Holy Spirit in- 
spired for the conversion of men to Christ and their establishment in 
the church. Social work is today for us popular and applauded, and 
comparatively easy; it does not make the deepest demand upon the 
spiritual force. It is not the most costly work in that sense. It can be 
undertaken without great spiritual effort. 


They Present Subordinate Objects and Ends 

These activities have each of them some immediate object peculiar 
to it, and that object is some form of social advantage which seems 
to us today desirable. Sometimes it is the propagation of a social, or 
political, theory, which is the theory of the moment and will almost 
certainly give place sooner or later to another which in its turn will 
be proclaimed as the only Christian theory. In our practice of these 
activities we apparently go to a country definitely and deliberately 
to improve social conditions according to our ideas of good social 
conditions. We constantly speak as if the improvement of intellectual 
and moral and physical conditions were directly the object of our 
work. The conference in Shanghai so spoke; the conference at Le 
Zoute so spoke. The impression which we receive in reading mis- 
sionary literature is very marked and clear. Who has not heard that 
the YMCA, for instance, exists as an organization for supplying 
young men with healthy clubs, or that educational missions exist to 
produce healthy and moral and intellectually enlightened citizens, 
or that medical missions exist to lead the way in matters of hygiene 
and the cure of disease. The impression produced is that each of 
these forms of activity is a separate ‘activity’ with its own peculiar 
end in view, and that end some social advantage to the country. It 
is not surprising, therefore, if onlookers receive the impression that 
the object which missionary societies have in view in establishing and 
maintaining these organizations is what it appears to be, or that if they 
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have any inkling that the apparent object is not the sole object, the 
inkling takes the form of suspicious doubt as to its real character. For 
social reform is easily interpreted as interference with the habits and 
customs of the people, and, when advocated and led by foreigners, is 
easily interpreted as an interference with the sovereign rights of the 
nation, or the ancestral rights of the tribe, to manage its own life in 
its own way. 


Contrast With the Apostolic Activity 

That missionaries should set out to inaugurate and conduct social 

reforms is so familiar to us that we scarcely question it; but if we look 

at the New Testament account of the work of the apostles, we see at 

once how strange it appears. If we try to imagine St Paul, for in- 

stance, setting out to serve the people of Macedonia in the sense in 

which we set out to serve the peoples of China or of Africa; if we try 

to imagine him discussing the question, ‘Upon what few things 

should we concentrate our strength so as to be of the greatest service 

to the peoples of Galatia or of Macedonia,’ we find that we cannot 

imagine any such thing. It becomes inconceivable. And the reason? 

Because times have changed? Certainly not; it is because there is a 

great gulf between our idea of direct social service as the work of a 

missionary of the gospel and his conception of his work as a mission- 

ary of the gospel. He could not have contemplated the possibility of 
undertaking ‘a few things.’ He had one end, one purpose, one work. 

He could not have looked upon the service of the people of Mace- 

donia, in our sense of the words, as his work; he could not have at- 

tempted to reform social evils directly; he could not have dreamed of 
attempting to impress the people of Macedonia with the excellence 
of his social activities, so that they might hail him as a benefactor and 
welcome him because he provided schools for their children, orphan- 
ages for their waifs, or hospitals for their sick; he could not have im- 
agined the possibility of revealing the power of the gospel in any such 
manner, or by any such activities. The churches which he established 
did those things, or things like them; they soon began to bury out- 
cast dead, to purchase the freedom of slaves, and to do other pious 
works which appealed to them as proper expressions of Christian 
charity; but St Paul himself never directly engaged in any such work 
nor endeavoured to direct the Christian churches of his foundation 
in the doing of them. He could not have done so. Social activity of 
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this kind was a fruit of the Spirit and it could not be expected to ap- 

pear until the apostles had done their work and had ministered the 
Spirit. Then the charity of the Spirit expressed itself in these forms. 
It was the business of the missionary to minister the Spirit, it was the 
business of the Church to express the Spirit in social service. It is hard 
to think, then, of St Paul and of these social workers whom we send 
abroad as missionaries in the same sense, though both are Christians 
and both go out. When we do this kind of work as missionaries we 
simply confound the work of a missionary with the work of a leader 
of a settled Christian church. But that is what we are always doing; 
and the result is hopeless confusion. 


They Glorify Human Wit and Skill 

In all these activities human wit and human skill are ever in the fore- 
ground. They are essentially activities to be carried on by men with 
specialized training. The deepest spiritual knowledge of the needs of 
the soul, of the power of the Cross, of the grace of God, of the love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ have no place in the equipment necessary for 
their conduct. They can be, and sometimes are, carried on by men 
who know none of these. They are not necessary any more than they 
are necessary in the equipment of a successful banker or lawyer. The 
equipment for the conduct of these activities is essentially a special 
training for that particular form of work—for medical practice 
medical training, for educational practice educational training, for 
the conduct of a club experience in club administration, and so on. 
It is true that to do any of these things Christianly it is necessary to 
be a Christian, but that is true of every action in life; what the special 
activity, as a special activity, demands, is the special skill, the special 
training. The increasing appeal for leaders, and for better trained 
leaders, keeps this ever before our eyes. The specialized activities 
demand it, they emphasize it. We are always being told that in edu- 
cation, which is the activity popular in missionary circles today, it is 
trained skill that counts. Tomorrow some other activity may be the 
one on which missionary conferences expand, but the demand will 
be the same. It will be a demand for special training and technical 
skill. Thus the human element is exalted in all our activities. Science, 
in its widest sense, is in the foreground. Without it the activities can- 
not be efficiently carried on; efficiency in the conduct of the activities 


is inevitably ascribed to it. 


nomic doctrines or a technical) instraction: 2 men who fancy that 
right relationships between man and man can be attained without 
the Spirit of right relationship; men who would certainly not support 
the propagation of the gospel as the power of God unto salvation; 
readily support these activities because they value the immediate 
social and economic advantages which are attained by their in- 
_ fluence upon non-Christians who have not received the Spirit equally 
with Christians who si The wisdom of the world can understand 
them. 


The Teaching and Example of St Paul 

Let us turn to the New Testament. It is always refreshing to do that, 
because we at once escape out of our modern confusions into a clearer 
atmosphere where first principles are kept first and expedients are 
put into their proper place. 

T have already pointed out that it is impossible for us to imagine St 
Paul and those who followed him going about to propagate the 
gospel and to establish churches by embarking on all sorts of activities 
for the benefit of the peoples of the Roman Empire. He and his fol- 
lowers had one object, one purpose, and that purpose was, not to 
raise directly the social conditions of the people to whom they went, 
but to bring them to Christ, to minister the Spirit, to establish them 
in churches in which the Spirit lived and was manifested in and 
through the activities of the body and of all its members, transform- 
ing them from within, so that their activities became and appeared 
different from the activities of the heathen society and they them- 
selves different from the heathen people amongst whom they resided. 
With that one object, with that one purpose, they were delivered 
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from the confusions which arise in our missions through multitudinous 
activities, each aiming at some subordinate object. In the apostolic 
life and teaching and example first things were not simply first; they 
stood alone; there was no other object in the field, and consequently 
there was no possibility of confusion. 


St Paul Met the Difficulty That the Spirit Might Be Obscured 

But there is one passage to which I now wish to call attention partic- 
ularly, because in it St Paul recognizes the possibility of a certain 
course of action producing precisely that result which the Shanghai 
conference deplored. He presents the case; he argues the point. St 
Paul then knew the danger of obscuring the spiritual force. Here, as 
in nearly all our modern missionary difficulties, he has faced the 
danger before us: he met it; he knew how to avoid it; and we might 
learn from him, if we would. But, unfortunately, we consider him out- 
of-date, and we do not foresee the danger as he foresaw it, and we 
discover it only when we have fallen into it. Then we begin to ask: 
Why has this evil come upon us? We begin to consider what we are 
doing, when it is already too late, when we have gone so far that to 
retrace our steps is difficult, and there are many to proclaim that we 
cannot afford to go back to apostolic principles, because we have 
already invested so much time and labour and money. 


The Passage I Cor. 1.17-2.16 

In the Epistle to the Corinthians St Paul says that there was a 
method of propagating the gospel, attractive to many, open to him, 
which he deliberately declined to use. He is not, of course, speaking 
of any of our social activities by which he might have presented him- 
self as a social reformer, and his gospel as a gospel of social reform. As 
I have said, such a conception of his work would have been so alien 
to him that it is positively inconceivable even to us that he should 
have set before himself the service of the people of Achaia, in our 
sense of the word service, as the direct object of his work. He is 
speaking of a method of commending his gospel to his hearers which 
was very attractive in his day, as, indeed, it is to many minds in ours, 
and was in fact the common and natural method used by intelligent 
and thoughtful men in commending any new religious theory or way 
of life. This method he describes as ‘wisdom of words,’ ‘the wisdom of 
the wise,’ ‘the wisdom of this world,’ ‘excellency of speech,’ “the 
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ov my reader to consider carefully whether our carci our 
of scientific methods, is not closely akin to what St Paul calls the 


‘wisdom of the wise,’ the ‘wisdom of the world.’ Is it not in fact ‘the 


wisdom of the wise,’ the ‘wisdom of the world’ today? Do not ‘the 

_ wise’ who have little faith in the power of the Cross, little knowledge 
of the power of the Holy Ghost, expect from it progress and enlighten- 
ment, intellectual, moral and physical; and do not missionaries who 
use it enjoy their applause just so far as they appear to rely upon it, 
and do they not lose that applause just in proportion as they decline 
to rely upon it and exalt the power which is of God, the power of the 
Cross, the power of the Holy Ghost above it? When they do that, are 
they not smiled at as people who have much sound sense and an ex- 
cellent knowledge of true science but a strange kink in their brains; 
or derided as men ignorant of all true scientific principles, and car- 
ried away by a foolish superstition? Read the passage with our modern 
scientific activities in mind and see where they stand. 


The Fruit Seen in the Church 

Then St Paul says that rooted in this foolishness of God there ap- 
peared in the church a true spiritual philosophy which far out-topped 
the philosophy of the world. We have used the philosophy of our 
day, the scientific methods of the wise, and we deplore the absence of 
true spiritual social progress in the church. We have exalted the phil- 
osophy and we miss the power; not of course wholly; that could never 
be; but in measure large enough to perturb us. If we could follow 
the apostle, we should see social activity in the church producing 
social progress of the deepest and strongest character, because rooted 
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in the Spirit, in the innermost depths; and because deep, slowly 

manifesting itself by quiet growth; so deep that few of us would at 
first have eyes to see it, any more than the philosophers of St Paul’s 
day could see the wisdom of which he spoke. But if we would see the 
the like, we must follow his rule, and know, as he knew, the power 
which is of God, and learn to rely upon that and to decline to use the 
method which obscures it. 


Keal Does Not Ensure the Propriety of the Means Which it Employs 

We need to recognize that zeal for God is not a guarantee that the 
‘means used to express the zeal is divinely inspired. There was an age 
when Christians thought the sword a proper weapon for expressing 
their zeal and faith; but it did not follow that the sword was a proper 
weapon. Their zeal and faith had its reward; but growth in the 
knowledge of Christ taught us that the sword was not a fit weapon 
for the Spirit. So men today are earnestly desirous of following the 
guidance of the Spirit, and of revealing His power to men; and they 
employ these activities. Their faith and zeal is not lost: Christ’s king- 
dom is advancing, men are being converted to Christ, Christ’s Spirit 
is being shed abroad; but it does not follow that the activities are the 
proper weapon of the Spirit. Another age may learn to look upon 
our use of activities much as we look upon the use of the sword by an 
earlier age. Because in them money takes so prominent a place, ours 
may one day be known as the age of financial Christianity, just as 
we look upon that earlier age as the age of military Christianity. 
As we regard the sword so a later age may regard money. It may 
learn the wisdom of the Apostle and decline to use such an abiguous 
weapon. If the sword was an ambiguous weapon which might easily 
confuse the issue, money and activities which depend upon money, 
are not less ambiguous and may as easily confuse the issue. ‘The time 
is not yet full. We have yet to learn the consequences of our use of 
money. 


The Importance of the Character of the Spiritual Force 

It makes a difference whether we speak of ‘a spiritual force’ or of the 
Holy Ghost in this way: If we think of ‘a spiritual force’ we naturally 
think of it as residing in a person and manifested to others in his 
activities. We can so think and we can stop there. The manifestation 
is complete. So when we speak of our activities as the service of the 
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_ proportion as we miss ‘in them,’ seein gee ne 
Spirit; but are not ‘for them’ and ‘to them’ shouted aloud by our 


- activities; and is not this the sound which we hear in all our mis- 


sionary conferences, even when the subject under discussion is the 
manifestation of the Spirit? Are not our activities emphasized till we 
almost forget their activities? 

Even when we are not satisfied with our activities for others and 
we educate them to sit on the committees, to run the institutions, to 


manage the clubs, or even to conduct the evangelistic activities which — 


we have promoted, we fall short. For a master to teach a pupil the 
trick of the tools’ true play is not the same thing as ministering the 
Spirit. 

Nay, more, when we speak of encouraging or inculcating a spirit, 
as missionaries often speak of ‘the team spirit,’ or ‘the public school 
spirit,’ or the ‘spirit of service,’ because we think in terms of ‘a spiritual 

force,’ we miss the ministration of the Spirit. Not every spiritual force 
is the Holy Ghost. Men may catch a spirit of altruistic self-sacrifice 
and yet not know the Holy Spirit. The spirit of self-sacrifice is not 
necessarily holy, nor is it necessarily the Spirit of divine love. I may 
give my body to be burned, said St Paul, and yet not have that Spirit. 

All these conceptions of our work as missionaries fall far short of 
the work in which missionaries of the gospel ought to be engaged. 
We cannot stop at ‘for them’ nor even ‘with them,’ or at a philan- 
thropic spirit. 


The Spiritual Force the Holy Ghost 
The Spiritual force with which Christians have to do is a personal, 
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active, Spirit who works not only in us, as missionaries, but upon all 
with whom we deal and in all who will receive Him. Any success to 


_ which we may attain is His work. It is He who moves the soul, it is 


He who enlightens, it is He who establishes and upbuilds. We attain 
our end only when He is received by and revealed in another. The 
manifestation of the Spirit is only fulfilled in the ministration of the 
Spirit. That is, I suppose, the reason why St Paul speaks of his work 
as a ministration of the Spirit. It is not enough merely to show forth 
the Spirit of Christ by pious and beneficent activity on our part as 
missionaries; it is the ministration of the Spirit which is our goal. It is 
not enough that those with whom we have to do should see our 
activities and recognize that they are inspired by a good spirit; it is 
not enough that they should imitate our activities; it is not enough 
that they should help us in them; there is no satisfaction until they 
are actuated by the Holy Spirit and express the Holy Spirit in their 
own activities. 


Manifestation of the Spirit in Free Activity 

Just as we ourselves only manifest the Spirit in our activities where 
those activities are free and spontaneous, not forced or governed or 
controlled (even in slavery, though then the actual work to be done is 
controlled and forced, yet the Spirit is revealed only in the free spon- 
taneous activity of the soul in the performance of the work; the Spirit 
makes the work a free spontaneous expression of its own life), so 
those to whom we minister the Spirit can only show forth His power 
in their own free spontaneous activity. Action done under compulsion 
or direction is no revelation of the Spirit. If we want to see what is 
the character of any living thing, we must see what it does in free 
conditions. To say that it is enough to see how it acts under ordered 
conditions is only to confuse our minds; because the manifestation of 
its character is made only so far as it is free under the ordered con- 
ditions. If then we want to see a manifestation of the Spirit in a form 
which can be understood, it must be in the unfettered activity of 
Christians under their own natural conditions. 


The Key to Our Problem—lIndigenous Churches 

I believe that this is the key to the problem which we have set before 
ourselves. The spiritual force, the Holy Ghost, will be manifested to 
the people of any country to which we go when they see that Spirit 
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ing full spiritual siihincity hareliveeihesiines life. We should spend 
- our strength in establishing as many of these as possible. The estab- 
lishment of such churches would at once strike at the root of the 
difficulty which is presented to us. The people would see in those 
churches Christians possessed by the Spirit and showing forth the 
Spirit by being in some way different from other people who had not 
received the Spirit and acting in some subtle way differently from 
other people. 


The Place of Mission Activities 

Then mission activities would take a lower place and their influence 
be at once lightened, illuminated and counterbalanced by the acti- 
vities of the local churches. In a short time the activities of the 
churches, though apparently small in any one place, would together 
bulk so large as to outweigh our activities; mission activities would be 
mission activities and would not overwhelm the activities of the 
Christians in their local churches, nor so overshadow them that men 
could any longer speak of foreign activities as if they were the sole 
examples of the Christian movement in the country. The Christian 
movement in the country would be outside them, more widely spread, 
and more effective. If any one looked for the Christian movement in 
the country, he would find it most powerfully expressed in the life of 
the local churches. And that is what it ought to be. But that it may be 
so, the local churches must be absolutely native and obviously and 
unmistakably free from our control—not in our speech, but in the 
eyes of every native. 
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The Work of the Missionary of the Gospel 


And then I believe that we should gain enormously if we could see 
that missionaries of the gospel ought to have not many activities, but 


- one activity. 


I venture to insist that missionaries of the gospel have only one 
proper activity, the ministration of the Spirit of Christ. The material 
social, political, physical advancement of the nation is not their 


_ proper, direct work. Their sole direct work is to bring to Christ those 


whom He has called and to establish His church; and the social, 
political, physical, material progress of the people must spring out 
of that, and be the direct fruit of the Spirit in them. 

We must not admit for one moment the truth of a statement often 
made that the man who devotes himself to the establishment of the 
church, declining to be involved in all sorts of activities for the im- 
provement of social conditions, is indifferent to, or heedless of, the 
sufferings and injustices under which men suffer. He is nothing of the 
kind; he is simply a man who is sure of his foundation, and is con- 
vinced that the only way to any true advancement is spiritual, and is 
Christ, and therefore he persists, in spite of all appearances, in cling- 
ing to Christ as the only foundation, and in building all his hopes for 
the future on the acceptance of Christ. He is not content with attacks 
upon symptoms of evil: they seem to him superficial: he goes to the 
roots. He cannot be content with teaching men ‘Christian principles 
of conduct,’ ‘Christian ideals of social life,’ still less with the estab- 
lishment of colleges and clubs. Nothing but Christ Himself, faith in 
Christ, the obedience of Christ, seems to him equal to the need, and 
nothing else is his work but the establishment of that foundation. In 
doing this he is not showing indifference to social evils, he is not 
standing aloof from beneficent movements, he is actively engaged in 
laying the axe to the roots of the trees which bear the evil. That is not 
indifference. 

That is what I mean by saying that the sole work of the missionary 
of the gospel is the ministration of the Spirit. 
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_ today are utterly different from those which obtained in St Paul’s 


day, and that consequently you cannot argue from his action. I never 
heard that he made any answer to that. 


A. Shall we consider the matter now? 


V.. If you like. 

A. Where shall we begin? Were there any people in the Christian 
Church in St Paul’s day who argued that missions to the heathen 
ought to be conducted on the same principles which you are main- 
taining, and for the same reasons? 


—-V. Not that I know of. 


A. Were there not people who followed St Paul wherever he went, 
arguing that Gentile converts must be compelled to keep the law? 
V. Oh, you mean the Judaizing party! Of course they did that. 
A. Why did they do that? 

V. Because they wanted the Jew to be top dog in the church, and 
the Christian Church to be Jewish throughout, and the converts from 
the heathen to be admitted only on sufferance, and, in so far as they 
followed Jewish rules of life, as a species of proselyte. 

A. Is that what they said? 

V. No, of course they did not put it like that. They said the con- 
verts from heathenism could not be saved unless they were circum- 
cised and kept the law. But it amounted to what I said. That would 
have been the result; and any fool could see it. 


V. No. SRE ASR Heep tia Si Deaiginas is ated 
of Cornelius, and Barnabas had been on a missionary journey with 
St Paul. I think that they must have had some reason for believing 
that it was better for the whole body of Christians, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, that all should be circumcised and keep the law. 

A. Do you think that the Galatian and Macedonian converts of St 
Paul were in danger of being led astray by an appeal which ob- 
viously meant nothing but Jewish domination in the church? 

V. That seems hardly likely. They must have had some more plau- 
sible reason to give. 

A. What reason could they have given? What sort of argument 
could they have used? 

V. Ido not quite know. All that we are told is that they laid down 
the law and said that the Gentiles could not be saved unless they keptit. 
A. ‘That sounds as if they were, at least professedly, anxious about 
the salvation of the Gentiles. Perhaps they really were anxious. They 
might well have been anxious; they might well have believed sin- 
cerely that St Paul was leading his converts along a very dangerous 
path and forsaking the way of Christ in telling them that they need 
not keep the law. Before the Jerusalem Council they might have sin- 
cerely believed that all the apostles would agree with them, and after 
the Council they might have sincerely believed that they were right. 
But they must have used some argument to maintain that position. 


You yourself said that they must have had some reason to give for 
their belief. 
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- \V. Tam certain that they had some reason. 


A. Well, what was it? There are some obvious arguments which 
they might have used. They might have said, for instance, that Jesus 
was a Jew and kept the law, and that men who wished to be saved 
must follow him in this. 

V. They might certainly have said that. 

A. And did not Jesus say, ‘One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled’? And did not He tell His disciples, 
“The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore, what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do’? Might not these 
people have argued that Christ the Saviour told His disciples to keep 
the law? 

V. They might. It sounds a strong argument. 

A. Might they not then have said that the Jewish law was the Chris- 
tian law, and must be maintained by Christians? 

V. I suppose they might. 

A. And might they not have said that if heathen Gentiles were 
bound by that law the moral standard of the church would be no 
better than heathen? 

V. Well, it is clear from his epistles that even St Paul himself was 
anxious about the moral standard of the Gentile churches; and that 
they gave him good cause to be anxious. 

A. And might they not have argued that if Gentiles lived in heathen 
cities and were not bound by the law, the church would certainly 
be contaminated with heathen ideas of God, and be compromised by 
compliance with idolatrous customs? 

V. Ido not know whether they said anything about these things; 
but I imagine all men would see that strict adherence to the law in- 
volved a strict adherence to the idea of God as One and Holy, and 
would be a great safe-guard against the inroads of heathen concep- 
tions of God, polytheism and idolatry. 

A. They might have said so? 

V. They certainly might have said so. It would have been a power- 
ful argument. 

A. Anyhow, they acted as if they believed it; I suppose I must say 
that? 

V. Yes, you may say that. 

A. And is it not more reasonable to suppose that men who plainly 
had great influence in the church were honest men and used good 
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ends there. The danger was not so great, because St Paul could 
always establish his churches with a nucleus of men, Jews and God- 
have nothing of the kind; and that makes so great a difference that it 
breaks down all argument from St Paul’s action. 

A. Let us consider that. What you are saying is that St Paul made 
converts from the synagogue, Jews and God-fearing Greeks, men 
who had been trained under the discipline of the law, and therefore 
he could rely upon them to maintain the Christian standard of doc- 
trine and morals. Is that right? 

V. Yes, that is what I said. 

A. And if we had men like that in the churches today we could 
follow his example. Is that right? 

V. Yes; no doubt that would be true. 

A. Well, then, let us inquire first whether the converts from the 
synagogue had such influence in the church that there really was no 
danger in those days. Did not St Paul write to the Thessalonians as 
though they had heard of one God living and true from him first? 
V. Yes, that is true. 

A. And does he not write to the Corinthians of the right attitude of 
Christians to polytheism and to idolatry and idolatrous feasts? 

V. He does. 

A. Why should he do that? If the Pauline churches were really 
guided by men who had forsaken that sort of error long before he 
preached to them, if they were not in danger of falling into com- 
promise with heathen ideas of God and heathen immorality, why 
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should he write like that? Was the whole thing a delusion, and was 
there really no danger at all of the church going astray? 
V. No doubt many of the converts were from the heathen outside 


_ the synagogue, and they needed this exhortation. 


A. But still the nucleus was there, the well-taught, established Jew- 
ish converts and proselytes, and there was no fear of the church as a 
whole going astray. Did not you say that? Didn’t you say that St 


- Paul’s churches were guided by these men and therefore he could 


rely upon them to keep the church straight? Was not that the differ- 
ence between his work and ours which made the imitation of his mis- 
sionary practice impossible today? 

Ve »Yes, that is:true: 

A. Then why did they not do their work? Why did they not settle 
the question? You said that they were the men who saved the church 
from any danger of compromise with heathen customs and ideas, 
didn’t you? Were these churches really being led by the men upon 
whom you stake so much? Or were those men comparatively few in 
number and not always the most influential men in the church? 
V.- I do not know. 

A. But you know, don’t you, that very early the breach between 
the synagogue and the Christian Church became accentuated, 
so that the Christian could no longer preach in the synagogues. 
What happened then? Did churches continue to multiply just as 
before? 

V. They certainly multiplied among the Gentiles. 

A. In spite of the fact that they could no longer be called ‘off- 
shoots of the local synagogue,’ as a missionary bishop once called St 
Paul’s churches? 

V. Yes, in spite of that. 

A. Then may I not conclude that St Paul relied upon neither the 
Jewish Christians nor Gentile proselytes, but upon something else to 
maintain and advance the true standard of doctrine and morals in 
the church? Or must I add further argument? 

V. Ido not know what further arguments you could adduce. 

A. Let us see. I suggested to you a moment ago that the Judaizers 
must have used some rational argument to bring the Gentiles under 
the law. 

V. Yes. You suggested that they must have taught that the law was 
the law kept by Christ and confirmed by Him, and that His fol- 
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mitting to the teaching of the Judaizers? : 
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A. Then were not those converts focinntdnesespeniegiinne ite Tea 
of danger than a source of strength in this controversy? How, then, 
could St Paul naturally rely upon them? The converted Jews were of 
the same race as the Judaizers, and had been born under the law; 
the God-fearing had already submitted. They were the people who 
would feel least difficulty in acknowledging the truth of the Judaizers’ 
argument. ; 

V. There may be something in that, but still I do not think it very 
convincing. 

A. You mean that you think the Gentile converts would be more 
ready to accept Jewish claims than the Jewish converts. 

V. No;I do not. I do not think either would easily have submitted. 
A. Yet you agreed with me that St Paul wrote as if there were 
grave danger. 

V. So I did; but I really do not know what to say about it. 

A. Well, let us consider the matterin this way. St Paul relied upon 
the presence of these converts from the synagogue to maintain the 
standard of doctrine and morality. You said that, didn’t you? Your 
position was that St Paul’s practice was impossible today because we 
had no such converts upon whom to rely. Is not that what you said? 
V. Yes, that is the great difference between his day and ours. 

A, May I say, then, that if there had been no converts from the syn- 
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_ agogue St Paul would have agreed that the Christian Gentiles must 
be protected by the hedge of the law? 


_V. No, certainly not. St Paul’s argument was that men were not to 
_ be saved by obedience to law, but by faith in Christ. It does not make 
_ the smallest difference to his argument whether there were or were 
_ not Jews and God-fearing Greeks in his churches. 


A. Do you mean that he would have spoken and acted exactly as he 


~ did, had there been no Jews or God-fearing Greeks in his churches? I 


thought you said that it was the presence of those men which made 
all the difference, and that we cannot follow his practice now because 
there are no Jews or God-fearing Greeks in the churches which we 
found. 

V. You do not understand. We must have trained men on whom 
we can rely to maintain some standard. St Paul found those men in 
the synagogue. That is all that I mean. 

A. And did not find them outside the synagogue? 

V. I should hardly like to say that. 

A. But, surely, you must say that, if you are to maintain your posi- 
tion; because otherwise it is possible that we might find them out- 
side the synagogue today, and that you say we cannot do. 

V. Well, anyhow, we do not. That is the only thing that matters. 
A. Perhaps we do not know, because we have never tried. But did 
St Paul rely upon the training of the synagogue at all? 

V. Surely he did that. The Jews and God-fearing Greeks brought 
into the church a well established standard of faith and morals which 
the Gentile converts sorely lacked. You can hardly deny that. 

A. You mean that these men first learned the discipline of the law, 
and then, being themselves established in character by that disci- 
pline, could accept the liberty of the gospel without danger, and 
could maintain a standard in the church. 

V. Yes, that is what I mean. 

A. How does that differ from saying that for morality of life Moses 
with his law is a better and more effective teacher than Christ? Is it 
not the same as saying that when men have learned the fundamental 
ideas of morality and of the unity and holiness of God from Moses, 
then they can accept the faith of Christ without danger; but that the 
faith of Christ and the teaching of Christ and the grace of Christ and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, are not sufficiently powerful by themselves 
to do what the stern discipline of law alone can do? 
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rely upon the teaching of the synagogue to save the standard of © 
_ morality in his churches. Whether his converts came from the syna~ 
gogue or from the heathen world outside, he taught them that they 
‘must regard their past ideas as vain, and learn of Christ and 
of Christ alone, and follow and obey Him, and Him alone? Do you 
agree? 
V. Yes, I agree. 
A. May I conclude, then, that this assertion that St Paul’s method 
depended on the presence of proselytes and Jews in his Churches is of 
no force at all; but is the flat contradiction of his teaching, and would 
have horrified him? 
V. Ido not see how it can be avoided. But you must not forget that 
he preached for the most part to civilized people. Who can tell 
whether he would have run such risks if he had been face to face with 
people like those with whom we have to deal in many parts of the 
world, in Africa, for instance, men with no civilized history behind 
them, or outcaste tribes in India? There he simply could not have 
established churches as he did in Galatia or in Macedonia. 
A. Why not? 
V. Because the people are too degraded. 
A. When we hear modern missionaries speaking of their work I do 
not remember that they ever distinguish in that way. Do they gener- 
ally say that in dealing with civilized races like the Japanese or the 
Chinese, they can follow the principles and practice of St Paul be- 
cause these nations are civilized, but in dealing with outcaste Indians 
or Africans they cannot follow his example because the people are 
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r Rlectaiied and uncivilized? Have you ever heard them say anything 


of that kind? 
V. No, I cannot say that I have. 


A. Would it be possible for them to say it? 


V. No, they could not say it, because we make no such distinction 
in our action. We follow the same practice everywhere. 

A. But you said that we could not follow the apostolic practice be- 
cause today the people to whom we go are not as civilized and en- 
lightened as the people to whom St Paul went. Don’t you think that 
the peoples of the Far East would feel insulted if they heard this 
answer, that they are more degraded that the provincials of Mace- 
donia and of Achaia and of Asia Minor under the Roman Empire? 
Do you think they would like it? 

V. I never thought of that. I was thinking of uncivilized people in 
Africa, and I said so. 

A. You did, and I understood you. All that I wanted to do was to 
suggest that that answer is not a true one. If it were true we should be 
compelled to make distinctions which we do not make in our mission 
practice. May I say that whatever the true reason may be, that is not 
the reason why we do not follow the apostle? 

V. As far as the civilized people are concerned, you may say so; 
but as for the uncivilized and degraded, it may still be true, that if 
St Paul had to deal with them he could not have founded churches as 
he did in the Roman Empire. 

A. Upon what foundation did he build? Did he build on the found- 
ation of the intellectual and social enlightment of the people to whom 
he went? Did he rely upon that any more than he relied upon the 
training which the law had given to Jews and proselytes? 

V. No, I do not think that he did that. But still, just think of the 
conditions in outcaste Indian villages and in African kraals! 

A. Iam thinking of them. I am prepared to admit anything, how- 
ever bad, that may be said of them. But I am thinking of St Paul’s 
principles: circumstances do not alter principles. And was not his 
principle that Christ sufficed to meet all conditions? 

V. No doubt; but there is a limit beyond which no man can go. 
Surely you recognize a praeparatio evangelica: the people to whom St 
Paul went were prepared by a long discipline under law, so that their 
moral and religious sense was cultivated. What Africa needs is a like 
preparation. I have heard missionaries say that what Africans need 
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people to hear the gospel. 

V. Plainly. 

A. Then it is of Christ that they must hear, not of the law; for the 
law is not the gospel. 

V. Well. 

A. And moral advance must spring from faith in Christ and obe- 
dience to Him, not from fear of the law. 

V. Well. 

A. You say, ‘Well,’ but what do you really mean; do you mean that 
in the case of these degraded people the indwelling Christ is to be 
put first as the foundation of all, and not some external control? 
V. ITreally do not know what to say. It seems a fearful risk. 

A. Do you agree with me that St Paul’s principle that the indwell- 
ing Christ is the one and only hope for men would have forced him to 
act in Africa today as he did in Macedonia and in Galatia twenty 
centuries ago, or do you think that he would have said that he could 
apply that doctrine in Galatia and Macedonia, but that in Africa ex- 
ternal control was unavoidable? Is his doctrine one which could so 
change? 

V. Well, he might have done it; but we cannot venture so far. 


see at once See al alike need our control. 
 V.. That is right. You see that at last. Bake 3 
A. Do you remember that, when I asked you why the i daizers 
_acted as they did, you answered that they obviously wanted toctler? 
; an to be top dog in the church, and converts from the heathen to be ad- © 
_ mitted only so far as they followed Jewish rules of life. You are not 
_ afraid that our converts may one day say that of us? 
__V.- Some of them say it now; they accuse us of importing western 
_ forms and civilization, and of keeping them down, but it is absurdly 
_ false. We do nothing of the kind. Our one care is for their progress 
and stability. 
Be A. Did not the Judaizers say that, or might they not have said that, 
and yet you, looking at their work from this distance, said at once 
that it was plain that they were working to maintain the supremacy 
of the Jews in the church, and to keep all Gentile converts in the 
__ position of proselytes? Have those natives who accuse us of keeping 
them down no reason or excuse? 
V. No excuse whatever. It is perfectly manifest to any impartial 
observer that we use our control solely for their uplift, and have no 
idea whatever of maintaining our supremacy, or of keeping them 
down. It is absurd and wicked to suggest such a notion. 
A. Yet our converts say it. It is strange. 
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An Illustration from V. S. Azariah 


a months before his consecration as Bishop of Dornakal, Mr 

z Azariah, in a letter to a friend in England, said: ‘At this place 
there is only one family of Christians . . . I was trying to tell the 
evangelists the new method of training the congregations; and I gave 

~ model lessons in this congregation. The man for the first time opened 
his mouth to pray. He said “‘Oh Father who art in Heaven, You are 
our Father, we are Your children. Keep us all well. Heal my rheu- 
matism and my child’s boil. Keep us from all wild animals, the bear 
and the tiger. Forgive us our sins, our quarrels, angry words, all that 
we have done since morning. Make us good. Bring all the castes to 
kneel down to You and call You Father.”’ He did not know that he 
ought to finish it in a set fashion and I thought I would not trouble 
him with the Greek ““Amen”’. For two months the catechist had tried 
to teach the Telugu Lord’s Prayer, but “‘it will not come” to him. 
The young boy was the only one who could proceed unaided up to 
*‘Lead us not’. We felt greatly encouraged at this result. On the 
second day his relation, an equally brainless man, joined and offered 
another beautiful prayer.’ 

We have here an interesting example of the educational method 
which I have tried to set forth in the preceding pages. 

1. The pupil is put into his proper place in the thought of the edu- 

_cator. The first and sole consideration is his progress. He is not sub- 
ordinated to his subject, or to any policy. Mr Azariah is not con- 
cerned to set forth his subject in any predetermined order. He is not 
concerned with any desire to create a Christian of any certain type. 
His sole object is to assist his hearers to learn the meaning of prayer. 
Consequently in his statement the thought of the learner occupies 
the first place. 

11. The lesson is based on real knowledge of the people with whom 
the teacher had to do. It is extremely simple. It is based of course 
upon true and deep Christian ideas. But in form it is designed rather 
to lead up to Christian ideas, and to strictly Christian practice, than 
to enforce the precise observation of these at the moment. Christian 
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that one lesson. This lesson is not simply a preparation for another 
lesson. It is not merely a part of an education which is to be carried 


on hereafter. The end is to be attained here and now, and the hearers 


arrive at it. If the teacher never came near them again, his end, so 
far as he had gone, would have been attained. So far their education 
was complete. They could have gone on praying by themselves in 
the light of this lesson. 

tv. Here is development. This lesson prayer is based upon the 
known nature and history of the learners. We can see an enormous 
advance made by them. They themselves have developed under this 
teaching. They have grown. Their minds, their hearts, have opened. 
They are conscious of powers of which they had before the most dim 
conception. If they had any conception at all. But this growth arises 
naturally and harmoniously. There is no sudden break, no beginning 
as though there had been no past. The men who pray this prayer are 
the same men who a little while before seemed incapable of any 
prayer. 

v. There is real instruction resulting in knowledge. Knowledge of 
God, knowledge of the relationship in which the learners stood to 
Him, knowledge of His nature, of His power, of His willingness to 
hear prayer, of the proper attitude in which to approach Him, of the 
need of forgiveness, of the relation of men to their fellow men, all this 
and much more is strongly apprehended. It is real knowledge, it is 
significant, it is intimately connected with life and experience. 

vi. There is activity. The educands are active throughout. The 
only test that they have learned the lesson is their capacity to put it 
into practice. If these people had been put through a verbal examin- 
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ation on the subject of prayer they would probably have been speech- 
less.* Yet there is no question that they had learned the lesson. 

vu. There was liberty; external liberty to express themselves as 
they pleased without interference; internal liberty, the attainment of 
power to direct their own actions. And with liberty came discipline, 
self-control, consideration for the needs of others. 

vit. There was experiment. There is here an excellent example of 
the experimental method of education, experiment both on the part 
of the teacher and of the taught, experiment which enlightened both 
teacher and taught. There is a note of gratified expectation, if not of 
joyful surprise, in Mr Azariah’s remark that he felt ‘greatly en- 
couraged at this result.’ And I suspect that if these Telugu outcastes 
were capable of giving us their version of the story we should find in it 
a similar note of delight if not of surprise—a certain joyfulness in the 
sense that the experiment involved in the lesson had succeeded. The 
result of the lesson was a true experience. 

It is noticeable that Mr Azariah contrasts this teaching with the 
teaching of his catechists—that is, with the common practice of those 
whom we send out to educate converts. This suggests at once that 
profound gulf which lies between our accepted missionary method, 
and true educational principle. There is all the difference in the 
world between teaching people to say a prayer, or to attend meetings 
where prayers are said, and this teaching. This is religious education. 


1 Amongst illiterate people the best examination for confirmation would 
probably be to hear the candidates pray extempore and to note their prayers, not 
to find out whether they were well expressed so much as to discover whether they 
prayed at all. It should also be inquired carefully whether the candidates were of 
good reputation. 
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Principles, not Expediency, the 
Apostolic Rule of Fudgment 


y contention in this book is that the tradition which we hold, 
forbidding the ordination of men engaged in earning their 
own livelihood by what we call secular occupations, makes void the 


_word of Christ and is opposed to His mind when He instituted the 


sacraments for His people. It is also opposed to the conception of the 
Church which the apostles received from Him, and to the practice by 
which St Paul, of whose work God has given us the fullest account, 
established the churches. The stipendiary system grew up in settled 
churches and is only suitable for some settled churches at some 
periods: for expansion, for the establishment of new churches, it is the 
greatest possible hindrance. It binds the church in chains and has 
compelled us to adopt practices which contradict the very idea of the 
Church. 

In this book I have examined the practice which follows the main- 
tenance of a tradition which has no biblical authority, and I have 
tried to show that the doctrine involved in our practice is not the doc- 
trine of the gospel; I have tried to show how great a burden the 
maintenance of our tradition lays upon us; I have contrasted it with 
the freedom and power of the apostolic practice and teaching, and 
have answered objections which have been raised to the reformation 
which a return to biblical principles demands. That reformation is 
the ordination after ancient and biblical order of men who maintain 
themselves by their own trade and profession, whatever it may be; 
voluntary clergy as they are now commonly called. 

I do not want bishops to practise the ordination of voluntary 
clergy as a plausible policy, for which something can be said. If by 
persuasive speech I could induce all the bishops in the world to 
adopt that practice, I think that I should refuse. I do not believe that 
Christian men should base their action upon such a foundation: I 
believe that the first blast of difficulty would overthrow them if they 
did. I try to set forth a truth of Christ which demands obedience. I 
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Surely it was absurd and wicked to suggest such a thing; and for what 
end was the sacrifice to be made? Merely that heathen who were ac- 
customed to live licentious lives might escape from a burden which 
every Jew and every proselyte knew that they ought to bear. 

How did the apostles meet such an argument? They declined to 
discuss the subject as a matter of policy: they found a principle, a 
rock, upon which all such debates were broken. That rock was: ‘God 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto 
us.” There was an unshakable rock of truth. Where God gave the 
Holy Spirit, there no debate was possible. The fact once admitted, 
the conclusion was inevitable. 

That is the way in which the Christian Church ought always to | 
meet questions touching its life. It is for men of the world to debate — 
policies on the basis of expediencies: the Church ought to build upon 
the truth of Christ. 
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The Apostolic Qualifications 
— for the Ministry 


I n any discussion of voluntary clergy it is of the utmost importance 

that we should realize clearly the difference between the qualifi- 

cations demanded by the apostles for the ministry and those which 
we now demand; because, as we shall see, the apostolic conception of 
the clergy, their work and their relation to the Church, is utterly dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The most definite and important passages in the apostolic writings 
are those in the Pastoral Epistles, I Tim. 3.2-7, and Titus 1.6-9. 

It is obvious that in these passages ‘bishop’ is synonymous with 
‘elder.’ It is obvious that, when St Paul and his followers ordained 
elders in every city, those whom they ordained had not been ordained 
to any sacred ministry before (e.g. Acts 14.23). 

Now if we analyse these passages which I have quoted we are 
struck at once by the great emphasis on moral qualities. Of the fifteen 
items in the first passage five are personal virtues, six are social vir- 
tues, one is moral-intellectual, one is experience, and two are con- 
cerned with reputation. Five are personal virtues: temperate, sober- 
minded, orderly, gentle, not a lover of money. Six are social virtues: 
first, at home; constant to one wife, ruling the children well, given to 
hospitality; secondly, abroad as well as at home; no brawler, no 
striker, not contentious. Two refer to reputation: first, generally, with- 
out reproach; and secondly, particularly, in the eyes of non-Chris- 
tians. One is a moral-intellectual power: apt to teach. One is ex- 
perience: not a novice. 

In the second passage there are fifteen items of which eight are per- 
sonal virtues: not self-willed, not soon angry, not greedy of filthy lucre, 
lover of good, sober-minded, just, holy, temperate. Four are social 
virtues: constant to one wife, given to hospitality, no brawler, no 
striker. One refers to home conditions: having faithful children who 
are not accused of riot or unruly. One refers to reputation: blameless. 
One is a moral-intellectual qualification: holding to the faithful word; 


naturally directed to his house, and he knows how to entertain them 
and can do so. He is a man of a certain gravity and dignity whe 
the exhortations of a lesser man. He is a man of moral character: he 
can attend a feast without getting drunk; he can control his temper; 
he can rule without violence. He has no temptation to be always deal- 
ing blows, because his moral authority is sufficient to secure obe- 
dience. He is sober-minded and just: he can settle disputes with a 
judgment which men respect; and he is not ready to take a bribe. He 
is a Christian of some standing. He has learned the teaching of the 
apostles and he holds it fast. He can teach what he has learned, and 
when some one propounds a strange doctrine, or a morally doubtful 
course of action, he can say: “That is not in accordance with 
what I was taught’; and men listen to him, and pay heed to what 
he says. 

There, in the mission field, it suits the surroundings to say that a 
man who is to be admitted to the sacred ministry should be the hus- . 
band of one wife: there the danger of covetousness and grasping after ; 
gifts has a peculiar significance, when nearly all men in any official 
position of any kind are seriously tempted to use their authority and 
influence to acquire money by means which, if not exactly dishonest, 
certainly do not tend to improve a man’s character, or to strengthen 
his spiritual influence. There, in the mission field, where Christians 
are scattered in little groups, a man like this stands out with a pro- 
minence which is not so easily marked at home. When we read the 
apostle’s description of the man whom he directed his followers to 
ordain, we instinctively say: We know that man. 
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Take first the one plain contradiction. The apostle demands that 
the candidate must be of mature age and proved experience: we 


commonly ordain the young and inexperienced. I put this first be- 


cause it seriously affects those points on which we seem to follow the 
apostle’s rule. Age and experience make a great difference even 
where there is seeming agreement. 

Let us consider the points on which we apparently follow the 
apostle. We demand, as he did, that the candidate must be of good 
moral character; at least so far as that he can produce testimonials 
to his good conduct. We demand, as the apostle demanded, that he 
must hold fast the faithful word; at least so far as that he shall not 
write deliberate heresy in his examination papers, and shall profess 
belief in the Creed. We demand, as he demanded, that the candi- 
date must be apt to teach; at least so far as an examination of his 


_ verbal memory can prove that he knows what he ought to teach. But 


there is some difference between the ‘without reproach’ of the apostle 
and our testimonials; and there is a difference between the holding 
fast of the faith by a man tried in the furnace of life, and the sound- 
ness in the faith of a youth fresh from a theological school; and the 
aptness to teach of a man of experience and social authority is not 
quite the same thing as the aptness to teach of a young man who has 
just passed an examination in the subject-matter. 

Then we must consider the qualifications which the apostle de- 
mands, but we omit. We omit hospitality, children well brought up, 
and the good testimony of those without. It would be adding insult 
to injury to demand that young men beginning life on very small sti- 
pends, or that middle-aged men struggling to meet the expenses of a 
family on wholly inadequate stipends, should be given to hospitality. 

Similarly it would be absurd to inquire how a man has brought up 
children and governed a household when he is being constantly 
warned against the disastrous consequences of marriage without the 
means to support a family; but it is quite otherwise when men are 
proposing to ordain persons of mature age. Then the way in which 
they govern their households is a most important sign of their capa- 
city to guide the church. 

We are now learning daily that even at home those without the 
church are more numerous than we imagined, and abroad we are 
face to face with churches composed of mere handfuls of Christians 
in the midst of great heathen populations. We are back again in the 


She cone ‘qualification which we denied Bate the isnt omits — 
is a readiness to resign all means of living other than that ofthe sacred © 
ministry. Of this there is not a trace in the apostle’s list of qualifi- _ 
cations: there are, on the other hand, many points which suggest the _ 
opposite. The men whom he desired to see ordained were all men _ 
who were capable of maintaining themselves and their families with- 
out any assistance from the church. They had in fact been doing so, 
and there is nothing to suggest that they would cease to do so. They 
were men of a well-established position in life. They might, of course, © 
cease to earn their living in their accustomed way when they were or- 
dained, but it is hard to imagine that they would necessarily do so; 

’ for there is no hint that it was considered necessary or desirable by 
the apostle. It would have been quite simple, and to us quite natural, 
to have put in a clause to the effect that the bishop must abandon all 
worldly pursuits and give himself wholly to the care of the church, 
but there is not a word about it. Such silence rather suggests that the 
man will continue to live his life as he has been living it and pro- 
viding for his family as he has been providing for it. . 
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Vocation 


Noo in the Bible do we find that men were invited to offer 
themselves for the priesthood. In theOld Testament the example 
of Korah was presented as a warning: the priesthood was given to a 
family chosen by God through Moses. In the New Testament we hear 
nowhere of men being invited to offer themselves for any office in the 
church. The apostles did not offer to be apostles, the seventy did not 
offer themselves, St Matthias did not offer himself, the seven deacons 
in the Acts did not offer themselves: in no church of apostolic found- 
ation was there any suggestion that anyone was appointed because 
he offered himself. In the Pastoral Epistles, Timothy and Titus were 
not told to invite men to offer themselves.’ 

In the Old Testament it is true that prophets obeyed an inward 
and direct call to speak in God’s name, but that was not a vocation 
to offer themselves for the position of officers in the church. In the 
New Testament and in the early Church, apparently some of the 
evangelists and some of the prophets obeyed a purely inward voca- 
tion to preach Christ, but that was not a vocation to accept the office 
of a deacon or of a priest—still less an office to which a stipend was 
attached. To apply these examples to the case of men who are asked 
to seek offices of dignity and emolument in the church is to misuse 
them. The call of Isaiah is often taken as a test to urge young men to 
offer themselves for Holy Orders; but Isaiah did not offer himself for 
a priesthood and a stipend. 

Vocation to the ministry of the church has two sides. If it is im- 
portant that a man should be convinced that he is called by God to 
serve, it is also of importance that the church which he is to serve 
should be convinced that he is the best man to serve it. Now if we 
set out to establish the church in every little group of communicants 
all over the world we should recover the reality of the local church, 
and with that we should recover once more that side of vocation 
which we have lost. The local church would be compelled to consider 
who were the best men to serve from among its own members. It 


1 ‘If a man desire’ does imply that there were men eager to be appointed; but 
that is quite a different matter from appealing to men to offer. 
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that external vocation, but the appeal to young men to offer them- | 


_ selves for ordination has so obscured the reality of it that it is prac- 

_ tically lost. The young man is invited to offer himself before the 
church has called him; and he is expected to know and be sure of his 
vocation before one half of it exists. Were the call of the church put 
first, the internal vocation could respond to that. If the man was in- 
ternally convinced that the call of the church through the mouth of 
the bishop did not express to him the call of God, if he were intern- 
ally aware that a mistake was being made, if his secret knowledge of 
his own life and character assured him that he was not a proper per- 
son to serve, he could refuse to do so; if, on the other hand, he recog- 
nized that he ought to fulfil the duty he would accept it. He might, 
indeed, believe that he was the best man to serve before the call came 
to him, and he might wish to be chosen; but that would not justify 
him in offering. The two sides of vocation ought to correspond to 
make a true vocation. Then all doubt is removed. 

Some men say that this is pure congregationalism, but it is nothing 
of the sort. The congregation does not simply elect its ministers. The 
presence and action of the bishop make all the difference. The call 
of God is established through His church. If bishops appealed to men 
of goodwill; if they went to the place and told the congregation the 
plain truth: “You know quite well that you cannot have astipendiary 
minister; I have not the men and you have not the money’—if they 
asked them, ‘Have you not here two or three men fit to serve who 
between them could lead the church and minister the sacraments: 
men whose ministration you will accept?’ often they would be an- 
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swered: “Yes, we have.’ And if the bishops then solemnly and openly 


put it to those men: ‘It is your duty to do this service: in the name of 
Christ and in the name of the church I demand that you shall serve,’ 
not many men would refuse. 

But it is objected that such men would be untrained, and that 
under our present system we can persuade young men that they have 
a vocation and then train them. To that I must answer that this con- 
ception of training is, like our conception of vocation, one-sided. If 
we read the instructions given to Timothy and Titus in the Pastoral 
Epistles, and consider the qualifications there laid down for the minis- 
try of the Church, we see at once that the apostolic writer lays great 
stress on the training upon which we lay very little, and scarcely 
hints at the training on which we lay so much. The training on which 
the apostolic writer lays the greatest stress is the training which God 
alone can give, the training of life and experience; the training on 
which we lay the greatest stress is the training that we can give, the 
training of the school or the college. The training on which we lay 
stress is the training which is suited to the young; but God does not 
call only the young to be his ministers. Men are not only converted to 
Christ in youth: they are converted often late in life and, in the apos- 
tolic conception, they are generally called to the ministry of the 
church after years of experience. The training on which we lay stress 
is almost wholly intellectual; the training on which the apostle laid 
stress is almost wholly spiritual and practical. The training upon 
which we lay stress is comparatively superficial; the training on 
which the apostle laid stress is vital and fundamental. 

Our conception of the relationship between the clergy and those to 
whom they minister is one sided. We always look at the matter from 
this point of view: Here are so many parishes, here are so many 
clergy; if there are not enough clergy for the parishes then there are 
still only so many clergy, and they must be sent to the parishes which, 
for one reason or another, seem to be the most important. But surely 
that is not the true way of looking at the matter; surely we ought to 
say: Here is a group of Christian people: this group of Christians must 
be properly organized with its own clergy; the only question before 
us is, Who ought to serve this group? Ifa suitable man is willing to go 
there and they are willing to receive his ministrations, well and good; 
but, if not, they must still have clergy, and the only question is, Who 
are the men who ought to serve them? 
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family aspect of the church. The church is at once a local entity as 
certain and clear and distinct as the village or the group, and we 
escape at once from that imperfect loose relationship of cleric and 
people which finds expression in such terms as ‘We will starve him 
out’ and “He does not belong to us’, for those expressions are a sore 
~ weakness. 
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IV 


The Meaning and Place of 
' Voluntary Clergy 


\ J oluntary clergy are men who earn their living by the work of 
their hands or of their heads in the common market, and serve 
as clergy without stipend or fee of any kind. 

(1) Since stipendiary clergy are voluntary in one sense and volun- 
tary clergy are only opposed to stipendiary in another, we ought not 
to oppose them as if one excluded the other. It must be plain to any- 
one who has read my chapter on the apostolic qualifications that I 
did not there attempt to prove that the clergy should never be paid. 
The apostolic qualifications are quite compatible with dependence 
for livelihood upon the offerings of the faithful, either in the form of 
endowments, or of subscriptions. The means by which the minister 
gains his living is not in the picture. He may earn it by a trade, or in- 
herit wealth from his ancestors, or enjoy a salary, or receive dues as 
an official, or be supported by the church. How he is supported is a 
mere external detail, which is not even mentioned. His call of God 
and his service do not depend upon such things as that. 

The church unquestionably needs some men who give themselves 
wholly to prayer and the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, 
and such men must be supported by the faithful. She needs also some 
men whose time is wholly occupied with the care of parishes, and 
these she must maintain. She needs also scholars who give their whole 
time to study, and these she must maintain. But there are countless 
small groups of Christians needing pastors, which cannot afford to 
maintain clergy nor to provide them with sufficient occupation to 
save them from the temptations of idleness. There are also many 
large town parishes where the church needs assistant priests of varied 
capacity, drawn from many classes of the people, who can speak, 
each to his own class, in the language familiar to it, understanding by 
experience the difficulties and temptations of that class. It is also im- 
portant that many services and sermons should not be heaped upon 
one man: the stipendiary ought to be able to leave his parish at proper 


that the church needs both. The argument that the ordination of 
voluntary clerics would lead men to question the disinterestedness of 
the stipendiary is very weak. If men questioned it then, it would be 
because they question it now. Disinterestedness is not proved by the 
exclusion of voluntary workers. Wherever it is, there it makes itself 
felt; and it does not manifest itself by building a hedge round itself. 
Men do not question the disinterested zeal of paid prison visitors be- 
cause there are many unpaid visitors: they do not question the 
disinterested zeal of paid secretaries of philanthropic societies, be- 
cause there are many unpaid secretaries. They question disinterested- 
ness only when the conduct of the stipendiary suggests that he is 
more concerned about securing his own position than he is about the 
cause for which he works. 

The ordination of voluntary clergy would not cause men to ques- 
tion the disinterestedness of the stipendiary clergy: it would indeed 
enlighten them, because they would escape from that confusion be- 
tween vocation to serve and a means of livelihood of which I spoke in 
the previous chapter. If once men saw that vocation to serve was not 
necessarily vocation to a certain means of earning a livelihood, they 
would distinguish between vocation and livelihood, and they would 
understand vocation, and they would respect it in all in whom they 
saw its fruits. Thus the ordination of voluntary clergy, so far from 
bringing the service of stipendiary clergy into disrepute, would exalt 
it; because the stipend would drop into its proper place as a mere 
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accident, and vocation to serve would stand out clearly in its purity. 
The difficulty which we have been considering arises not from the 
presence of voluntary clergy, but from their absence. Men question 
the disinterestedness of the clergy because they make stipends a neces- 
sity, something without which there can be no clergy, something 
without which they themselves would not be clergy. That is the real 
difficulty. If once we disabused men’s minds of that idea by pro- 
ducing clergy who had no stipends this cause of misunderstanding 
would be taken away. 

(3) Neither would the existence of voluntary clergy undermine the 


_ liberality of the laity. Clerics often say that if voluntary clergy were 


admitted, the laity would cease to support stipendiary clergy, and 
that they would say, We can get clergy for nothing, why should we 
pay for them? That argument suggests that the laity do not want sti- 
pendiary clergy and must be compelled to have them against their 
will. Whatever truth there may be in it, and it is a very serious indict- 
ment of the present stipendiary clergy as a body, one thing is certain, 
we cannot make people want what they do not want by compelling 
them to pay for it. 

Suppose that our bishops ordained voluntary clergy. We all know 
that we must have some men who give up all other means of earning 
their livelihood: if we do not, we should very quickly find it out. Then 
we must support them, and, knowing our need of them, we should 
support them without any entreaty. If all the work which could be 
done by men earning their own living were done by men earning 
their own living, much work which now falls upon one man and pre- 
vents him from earning his own living could easily be performed by 
three or four men, all of whom could earn their own living, and all 
the necessary stipendiary clergy could be easily maintained. 

Would that undermine the liberality of the laity? Is there no liber- 
ality in service, or is liberality shown only in subscribing money? 
That is a strange notion of liberality which confines it to the offering 
of money only. 

(4) The distinction between stipendiary and voluntary clergy is 
not a distinction between men who give their whole time to the ser- 
vice of God and His church and men who give part of their time to 
that service, but a distinction between one form of service and an- 
other. Both stipendiary and voluntary clergy ought to be serving 
God and the Church all the time in all they do; but the service 
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sion schools. Consequently, in the mission field the first converts can 
have no ministers of their own until boys have been educated in © 
schools. Then these boys are sent as teachers first, then as catechists, 
and finally as priests, without any real experience of the life of the 
people whom they are to lead, to guide and direct a congregation 
composed of mature and experienced men. Thus the organization of 
the church is delayed in a most unhealthy way, and the clerical order 
is established on a most unhealthy basis, whilst the natural leaders of 
the Christian people are suppressed, and put into a very false posi- 
tion. 

Among our own people also the church sorely needs clergy in close 
touch with the ordinary life of the laity, living the life of ordinary 
men, sharing their difficulties and understanding their trials by close 
personal experience. Stipendiary clergy cut off by training and life 
from that common experience are constantly struggling to get close 
to the laity by wearing lay clothing, sharing in lay amusements, and 
organizing lay clubs; but they never quite succeed. To get close to 
men, it is necessary really to share their experience, and to share 
their experience is to share it by being in it, not merely to come as 
near to it as possible without being in it. The church needs clerics 
who really share the life of their people. The life of the voluntary 
cleric is not divorced from the life of the laity, it is the life of the laity 
lived as a cleric ought to live it. 

(5) That is why I shudder when I hear men talk of voluntary 
clergy as half-timers. Voluntary clergy are not half-timers. A cleric 
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_ can no more be a half-time cleric than a father can be a half-time 


father, or a baptized Christian a half-time Christian. Our present 
clerics are not half-time clerics, though a very large part of their time 
is often spent in social or financial business. Some of them, for in- 
stance the clerical secretary of a society like the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, are engaged all day long in business 
which might very well be performed by secular officers, but they do 
not cease to be clerics on that account, nor become half-time clerics. 
A priest is not a priest only when he is performing strictly priestly 
offices. We cannot divide life into two compartments, one secular and 
the other religious, and say that a cleric must only be engaged in 
those acts which we put outside the secular division. We often talk 
like that; but in practice it is impossible, and in principle it is false. 
Such a division is utterly opposed to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. For Christian men all work is Christ’s, not part of it; all life is 
Christ’s; He claims the whole of it. Yet the habit of dividing life into 
sacred and secular compartments is so ingrained in us that Christian 
priests, who preach the true doctrine and themselves are constantly 
engaged in what is, in common speech, purely secular work, see noth- 
ing inconsistent with their doctrine when they speak of voluntary 
clergy as half-timers, or oppose their ordination on the ground that 
they will be too much occupied with secular business. 

There can be no such thing as secular business for a Christian man, 
if by ‘secular’ is meant ‘not religious.’ In exactly the same sense there 
can be no secular work for a man called by God to the sacred mini- 
stry of the Church. He has a profession in a very different sense from 
that in which we commonly speak of the ministerial profession. We 
speak of the ministerial profession, as men speak of the legal profes- 
sion, as a means by which a man earns his livelihood. But that is not 
the true sense in which a priest has a profession. A priest has a pro- 
fession in the sense in which every baptized person has a profession. 

In our Baptismal Service we are told that “Baptism doth represent 
unto us our profession, which is to follow our Saviour Christ and to 
be made like unto him.’ That is a purely spiritual conception of pro- 
fession. It does not depend at all upon the means of livelihood of the 
baptized. He may be tinker, or tailor, or physician, or lawyer. What- 
ever his means of livelihood may be, he is bound by that profession. 
He can follow his Saviour Christ in any walk of life and be made like 
unto Him. His profession covers all types of work and includes all the 
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a different set of circumstances. His profession is independent of the | 
external circumstances, though it may be more apparent to the | 
world in some circumstances than in some others. A minister of 
Christ is one whom God has called to bear in his person the character 
of a man called by God to minister always under all circum- 
stances. 

(6) The difference voluntary clergy and stipendiary clergy is not 
the difference between qualified and unqualified men, but between 
different types of qualification. When men speak of voluntary clergy 
they often say that they would be unqualified. That is a mistake. 
They would be fully qualified, as fully qualified as the stipendiary, 
but differently. It is hard to think that any one who reads the quali- — 
fications laid down in the Pastoral Epistles, which I discussed above, — 
could say that the man who possessed them was unqualified: yet that 
is what we hear today. We are so enamoured of those qualifications — 
which we have added to the apostolic that we deny the qualifications 
of anyone who possesses only the apostolic, whilst we think a man 
fully qualified who possesses only ours. A young student fresh from a 
theological college lacks many of those qualifications which the 
apostle deemed necessary for a leader in the house of God, the age, 
the experience, the established position and reputation, even if he 
possesses all the others. Him we do not think unqualified. The man 
who possesses all the apostolic qualifications is said to be unqualified, 
because he cannot go back to school and pass an examination. 
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(7) Voluntary clergy are not men who simply occupy the position 
of the present stipendiary without his stipend. 

In speaking of voluntary clergy we ought to think more of the 
church than of the clergy, and we ought to seek not so much for suit- 
able men from the point of view of the clerical order as for suitable 
groups to be established as churches. We ought to think of the ordin- 
ation of voluntary clergy as the proper way to establish the group as 
a church. A suitable group is a group of communicants: the suitable 
men are the men whose ministrations the group will accept. Such 
men are suitable ministers for that group, at its present stage of devel- 
opment. The apostolic qualifications then apply. A group which sug- 
gested that it should be constituted as a church by the ordination of 
men who had not the apostolic qualifications would prove that it was 
not a suitable group; but I think that such a group of Christians 
would rarely be found. The establishment of churches with voluntary 
clergy is a very different matter from seeking for individuals to re- 
cruit a body of clerics. 

Again, I have found men trying to imagine a voluntary cleric in 
the position of the present stipendiary, and saying that it is impossible. 
That is because they were thinking of one man in sole charge of a 
parish, overseas, of an enormous parish. The apostolic voluntary 
clergy were not isolated individuals in charge of parishes. The 
apostles always ordained several clergy for each place; and if we 
returned to their practice today, voluntary clergy would certainly not 
be put in the position of the present stipendiary. Where there was a 
stipendiary cleric the voluntary clerics would support him; and sick- 
ness, holidays, resignations, removals, of the stipendiary, would cause 
no interruption of the regular life of the church. Instead of being 
ruled by one man, every church would be led by a college of priests 
who between them would be responsible for the due conduct of the 
services and the proper direction of the church. Where there was no 
stipendiary cleric, there would still be a sufficient number of volun- 
tary clerics to maintain all the proper services of the church. 

It has been said that the appointment of voluntary clergy ‘is a 
question exclusively for the exercise of the episcopal judgment.’? I 
venture to say that is a serious mistake. We must remember that in 
countless instances the choice is not between stipendiary clergy and 
voluntary clergy but between voluntary clergy and none at all: we 
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Why? 


| went one day into a synod office in Canada. I found there two 
men: the one was a young theological student, the other a man of 
about fifty years of age who told me that for fifteen years, when he 
was farming on the prairie, he held services in his own house for his 
neighbours. At first some six or seven Anglicans came, but later some 
of the other people came also. They had a celebration of the Holy 
Communion two or three times a year when a priest passed that way. 
I looked at those two men and I could not help asking myself why 
the bishop was going to ordain the one and why he had not ordained 
the other. If spiritual experience is desirable for a priest, which of 
those two men had the largest spiritual experience? If intellectual 
ability was considered, I had no doubt which of the two was the 
abler man: if education, a very short conversation revealed which of 
them was the better educated. If it is important that a parish priest 
should be able to lead and direct his congregation, who could ques- 
tion for a moment which of those two men most commanded respect? 
Which of them had the best and strongest social influence? The one 
was a married man, and his wife and children were respected in the 
society in which they lived: the other was unmarried and no one 
could foretell whom he would marry or whether his wife would be a 
help or a hindrance to him in his work. The diocese was understaffed, 
and appealing incessantly for aid in money and in men: which of these 
men would be the greatest burden on its scanty funds? The one was 
being supported as a student, and must be supported by the diocese 
as long as he lived, unless he went away or committed some flagrant 
offence: the other never had, and never would, cost the diocese a 
halfpenny. The one lived up-country for fifteen years, and during all 
that time lacked nothing but Orders to be the pastor of his flock: he 
would undoubtedly have built up the church where he lived. Of the 
other all that could be said was that he was apparently a very respect- 
able young man; whether he would be a leader of men, or a good 
parish priest, when he was forty years of age; whether he would stay 
more than a year or two doing up-country work; whether he would 


He said: I cannot ordain the one whom every group of Christians 
would naturally think the better and more suitable man; I shall or- 
I shall ordain the younger only. Why did he do that? I asked men 
that question, but I got no answer. 

If we look at the history of any society which has spread and 
grown in the world, what do we see? Do we not see that it has grown 
because members of the society have scattered and have carried with 
them the ideas and practices which the society was founded to main- 
tain?.Do we not see the members creating new branches of the society 
wherever they go? They think that the society to which they belong 
is a good society, and they invite others to join it: they band them- 
selves together wherever they find two or three fellow members and 
strengthen one another. They hold meetings, they practise their doc- 
trine, whatever it may be. They appeal to the parent society for 
recognition as a true branch of the society: they are enrolled, and 
their branch is enrolled as a branch of the society. 

Is not that the way in which all societies, religious, social, or 
political, grow? Look at the progress.in modern days of Theosophical 
societies, of Christian Science, of Trade Unionism, of Islam, of 
Masonry—is it not in that way that they have made progress? Look 
at the early Church; was it not in that way that it spread all over the 
Roman Empire, and beyond it? 

There was indeed this difference between the expansion of the 
Church and the expansion of a secular society: that in place of a for- 
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~ mal enrolment of a new branch in the archives of a head office, the 


Church recognized and established new churches by a spiritual act, 
the solemn ordination of ministers for the new churches, but that did 
not hinder the expansion; it assisted it. 

Suppose we saw a society which insisted that officers must be sent 
from the head office to direct and manage every new branch: should 
we not be surprised, and should we not ask how such a society could 
possibly expand widely? We should probably conclude that the 
society in question was anxious rather to check than to encourage 
any rapid advance. We should probably imagine that the society 
observed some esoteric mystery of so difficult and strange a character 
that its ordinary members could not be trusted to teach or to prac- 
tise it, and that the society was far more anxious to preserve the 
purity of this esoteric mystery than to admit new members. We 
should conclude that it was not a society designed to admit many, 
nor anxious to enlarge its borders by the creation of new branches. 
And if we were told that as a matter of fact the mystery was a very 
simple rite designed for the use of even illiterate members, and that 
the society was one which proposed to conquer the whole world, and 
was eager to see as many branches as possible established, should we 
not then be utterly nonplussed? 

But that is what we see in the church today. We see Christian 
churchmen who might be, and ought to be, the founders of new 
churches scattered all over the world, some of them eager to extend 
the church; but they are carefully taught that they must not practise 
their religion. If there is anywhere an isolated group of Christians 
today, they can have no church life, they cannot live as members of 
a Church in which the rites of Christ are observed, unless they can 


- get one of the ordained class to come to them; for no bishop ordains 


one or two of them to act for their fellows as the bishops of the early 
Church did. All natural expansion ceases. The scattered laity are 
impotent. 

Again we ask why is this? It is not a light matter. The scattered 
members of the church upon whose practice of their religion increase 
and progress naturally depend are very numerous. The world is 
sprinkled with such groups. No one who knows anything at all about 
the facts imagines that we ever have sent, or are now sending, 
enough clergy to provide for all these groups. Why then do not 
bishops act now as bishops acted in the years when the church was 
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‘matter of finance. This is the difference between the establishment 
of the church in early days and the establishment of the church now. 
In those days the establishment of the church was a spiritual opera- 
tion, today it is a financial operation. That is no hasty exaggerated 
statement. In those days it was a matter of prayer and laying on of 
hands: now it is a matter of raising a stipend. 

Put in that crude form, which is nevertheless the true Sorbie in 
actual fact, as we see it today, we might even begin to doubt whether 
such a restraint, a restraint which makes the existence of a church 
depend upon money, is not farther removed from the truth of the 
gospel than the practice which insists that the Christians are the 
Church and must live and act as a church even without episcopally 
ordained ministers. 

There is at least here an equality. Natives of India or of Africa or 
of China sometimes think that we do not establish the Church among 
them because we despise them, or think them too ignorant or un- 
civilized to be ordained. They think sometimes that here is the taint 
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of the colour bar, because we ordain so few nationals. But that is not ~ 


true. I have said to them: Our bishops treat our own people exactly 
as they treat you. They say that our own settlers are too ignorant to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper: they say that they can have no ordered 
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church, of another that the church came at lst but that it came too 
late. 

In the New Testament the church is never remote from its mem- 
bers. Where the members of the church were, there was the church. 
In the New Testament there is no hint of the existence of a group of 
Christians in a place without ministers and without the sacraments 
which are the proper rites of a Christian church. But with us it is 
quite common for groups of Christians to exist without any ministers 
of their own, and consequently without any of the properly ordered 
life of a Christian church. Their children are not baptized, they 
cannot observe the Lord’s Supper, they are not even married or 
buried with Christian ceremony as members of a Christian church 
in the place where they dwell. In such cases there is no local church, 
and consequently the church becomes remote. 

Ifa small group of Christians appeals to the bishop for clergy and 
he tells them that he has not got a cleric to send them and that they 
could not support one if he did send him, might they not naturally 
conclude that the presence of a cleric is really a spiritual luxury, and 
that in the opinion of the bishop men can very well lead a Christian 
life without him? Surely it is not surprising that many men say that: 
it is rather surprising that more men do not say it. If a small group 
of Christian churchmen can appeal to a bishop for ordered church 
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life, and appeal in vain, that bishop has proclaimed his conviction 
that ordered church life is not necessary for Christian men. I myself 
have said to bishops: If your action is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and those people do not need clerics, neither do 
I, nor does anyone else; ordered local church life is a luxury, not a 
necessity for the souls of men; bishops, clergy, the church are all 
luxuries, and we can afford to do without them. That argument 
is not often so baldly stated, but it is the argument upon which 
many, very many, laymen base their conduct in relation to the 
church. 

If a bishop answered men who asked for ordered church life that 
he had no cleric to send them, but that, if they would serve, he 
would ordain, because ordered church life is of vital importance, 
that argument which I have stated would fall to the ground. It is no 
answer to say that there are many groups which do not appear to 
desire any ordered church life. It may be true; but it is no answer to 
the argument. If there is one group and that one group is refused, 
the argument holds; and we are constantly told that there are groups, 
especially of new settlers, who do express a desire for ordered church 
life. The way in which bishops and clergy overseas talk of the general 
apathy is most misleading. It is no proof of apathy that men do not 
appreciate and attend eagerly the services of any priest who may be 
sent up to hold a service at intervals; it is no proof of apathy that they 
do not appeal to bishops to give them an ordered church life which 
they have never even imagined to be possible under their circum- 
stances. How can men ask a bishop to give them resident clergy 
when they know that stipendiary clergy do not exist in sufficient 
numbers, and they are convinced that the bishop will refuse to 
ordain voluntary clergy, even if the possibility of voluntary clergy 
has ever entered their minds? They have been taught year after year 
that the only church life that they can have is an occasional visit, 
and when they grow dull and unready to attend, they are accused 
of apathy, and their case is used as a proof that properly organized 
church life is impossible. In my visits to Canada, Africa, and Assam 
I found again and again that the moment I spoke of the establish- 
ment of the Church I met very little apathy. There are men who have 
been starved almost to death, but there are still everywhere men who 
are not apathetic, and the fact that they do not attend services held 
by Mr X, or that they do not make earnest appeals to their bishop 
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‘words. Tf we did uae ifi it: were the rule that where fon were a 
faithful men and women the church was always properly paces 
with its clergy on a voluntary basis, men would speedily learn what 
; the church is. There would be no groups in which marriages could - 
not be solemnized, children baptized, the dead buried with proper 
- Christian ceremony, and the Lord’s Supper duly administered, ex- 
cept in communities which deliberately refused all Christian rites, 
and they are not so numerous as we sometimes imagine. If we did 
that the appeals to England would take a very different and a much 
more healthy form. 


in Bee they live. The missionary, on the other: sic! ae ts 
a wandering evangelist or teacher, and therefore he cannot be the 


pastor of a settled church; because he cannot both move about and ~ 


be always at hand to serve the church in which he lives. The local 
clergy of the church must be resident and there must be enough of 
them in every little local church to make sure that the church is 
never without its proper ministers. They must have their proper 
occupation by which they earn their daily bread, and that for two 


_ reasons: firstly, that most of these little groups could not afford to pay 


them, even if they wanted to do so, and, secondly, that if the clergy 
had nothing but clerical work to do, in little tiny groups they would 
not have enough to keep them occupied. 

Now the moment that we make that distinction, and put the 
question of pay out of our minds, we can see at once that the church 
could be established in every little group throughout the whole 
world. Wherever there were church people who desired to live in an 
organized church and to enjoy all its privileges and its sacraments, 
there the church could be at once established. When I suggested that 
the only possible way of establishing the church in a wide area north 
of Winnipeg was to send men to seek out the good communicants 
among the people and then to ordain these as voluntary clergy, so 
that the lamp of the church would be permanently alight in at least 
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life, : seeing that it was at hand, seeing that they could enjoy it if they 


would, and that there was nothing to hinder them if they wade | 
serve, would realize their power. There are many, very many, good _ 


church people scattered about the world who would respond, and 
wherever they responded, there the church would be. Secondly, the © 
missionary, being no longer bound to minister to settled groups, 
would be able to proceed from place to place over a very wide area, 


~ and his success would consist not in finding a group which would 


restrain his further progress, but in establishing a church from which 
he could make a further advance. If the members of any group over 
the widest areas had not, in a very short time, a full church life, it 
would be entirely their own fault, because such a system would 
supply the need of every group that wanted church life. Working on 
that apostolic order, every group in the world could have its full 
church life. 

It is no answer to me to say that there are many groups which 
would not at once respond. My point is that there are some now 
ready, and that we waste our missionary clergy in taking services for 
those who could best do without them, to the neglect of those who 
most need them. If we began to establish churches with voluntary 
clergy, every church so established would make it more easy for the 
missionary to extend his labours. When the apostles began their 
work in Europe they did not find groups of nominal Christians with 
centuries of Christian life behind them, all able to read, with the 
whole Bible in their possession. Yet they could so establish churches 
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such parish can act as one unit. The moment that anything is to be 
done, such as the erection of a church building, each group in it acts. 
as a separate unit. Theoretically the bishop deals with the parish as 
a unit, but practically the congregations in it are distinct and recog- 
nizable units each of which must be treated separately. 

Is there to be found in the New Testament, or in early church 
history, a church which had not its own proper ministers and its own 
proper rites and sacraments within itself? In these groups which we 
call churches only too often for three hundred and fifty or more days 
in the year there is no minister, no service, no sacrament. When the 
priest is urgently needed he is not there; and either he must be sought 
with difficulty, or the people must act without him. The members of 
such a church do not live in a church which is always present. Can 
we call this a church? Is it not rather a parody of a church? 

The attitude of our bishops and clergy towards these groups is 
certainly in practice the attitude expressed to me by men in Canada, 
who told me that it was quite unnecessary that every little local 
group should have its own local ministers and its own local church 
life. If little groups have occasional services, that is all that they need 
and all that they can expect. 

If it were true that this is all that they need, it is a great deal more 
than many groups can expect, for many lie outside the reach even of 
the itinerant clerics. It is notorious that there are many small groups 
of church people scattered all over the world which, as a matter of 
fact, do not and cannot have even occasional services because there 
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_ are not enough itinerant clergy to give them even occasional services. 


There are large areas into which itinerant clergy have never been 
with any regularity. There are groups which have had no services 
for five, ten, or even twenty years. Even if we accept the principle 
that it is right for a large number of these so-called churches to be 
under the care of a single priest, we must recognize that the system 
breaks down most seriously in practice, because there are not 
sufficient clergy to supply even that. We are told, for instance, that 
‘consecutive work is difficult even in Khartoum with a British popu- 
lation of about five hundred: elsewhere it is impossible. Even big 
stations go unvisited for weeks and months. Out-stations can seldom 
be reached and the more distant ones never.’! 

Where a cleric is in charge of a large number of these churches, 
we are constantly told that the people have a service once a month, 
or something of that sort, and we are constantly deceived. ‘Once a 
month’ may mean anything; what it scarcely ever means is perfect 
regularity for any length of time. The clergy are human beings liable 
to the infirmities of the flesh, and when they travel about from place 
to place to hold services, it is quite certain that from tire to time 
they get delayed and the services are not held. When I was in 
Canada I made it my business to examine carefully into the meaning 
of this ‘once a month’ and found, in those cases where I could get 
exact information, that ‘once a month’ was anything but a precise 
statement of the facts. In one case where the bishop told me that a 
priest went once a month for a certain period, I found that, as a 
matter of fact, the man had never set foot in the building for the 
whole of the period. I found that perfect regularity was, as one 
might expect, impossible. When I say this I am not casting any slur 
at all upon the devotion and energy of devoted and energetic men: 
I am simply saying that they are not absolute masters of conditions. 
They cannot avoid sickness, and they cannot avoid mishaps, and 
when we are told that people receive services once a month we must 
take that into account. 

A little while ago a bishop in South Africa wrote that he had at 
last succeeded in securing that all the congregations in his diocese 
should be visited by a priest to administer the Holy Communion 
once a quarter. When I went into that diocese the first man to whom 
I spoke said: ‘I will tell you the name of a place where that is cer- 


1 World Call, vol. V, p .112. 
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village is a local entity for those who live in it. The church seems to 
_ appear and disappear with the arrival and departure of the cleric, 
and church life seems to consist in attending the services, and is, like 
the services, intermittent. But that is surely not what church life was 
meant to be. The church was once a society in which men lived, not 
merely an organization for providing services which they might, or 
might not, attend. Men lived in the society of the church and en- 
joyed in the church all the warmth of a society and not merely the 
advantage of occasional services. 

The value of that local union in a local church we have lost because 
our stipendiary system makes the proper constitution of the church 
in small groups impossible. Consequently it is not surprising if our 
people look upon attendance at church as a purely private matter 
and the baptism of their children as a purely private matter, and 
then it is not a long step to thinking that, if they turn on the wireless 
receiver and listen to some hymns and a sermon, it is as good as, if 
not better than, joining with their fellows in the worship of God in 
their own church. 

Under this system there must be.a constant supply of young and 
vigorous men to take up the work. The itinerant cleric can establish 
nothing which can abide if he is removed and a successor is not at 
hand. Everything depends upon him. There can be no sacraments, 
no church life without him, and he cannot ensure that his successor 
will be at hand when he retires. If he goes, those people will be left 
destitute, as destitute as if he had never been. Most men do not seem 
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to hold services in the absence of a priest. 

This is a new thing in the history of the church. In the Bible we 
find no churches without proper ministers: in our Prayer Book it is 
taken for granted that every parish (the reasonable English parish 
round the parish church, not the ‘impossible parishes’ of the overseas 
dioceses) has its parish priest: in our modern practice we find lay 
readers occupying the place of the parish priest. This change points 
to a revolution in the church; and it has been wrought silently, and 
without a word of protest. Men sometimes call the proposal to estab- 
lish churches properly with voluntary clergy revolutionary: the real 
revolution took place when bishops began to put whan instead of 
priests in charge of church congregations. 

It began in the mission field when missionaries appointed cate- 
chists or teachers, or, as they are sometimes called, pastor teachers, 
to take charge of groups of native converts. Then it spread to us, and 
now it is so familiar that few men realize what it means. It means 
that the church has subordinated the commands and the ordinances 
of Christ to the maintenance of a stipendiary clerical order. 

Lay readers are set to act in the place of clergy. They take services 
for people who have no proper resident clergy. To begin with minis- 
ters who cannot administer sacraments, but can only read Matins 
and Evensong and preach, and then to work up to ministers who can 
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administer the rites which Christ ordained: to begin by providing 
only those services which can be attended by any religious inquirer, 
and to work up to the services which are peculiar to the faithful: 
to begin by denying the services which Christ enjoined, and to end 
by trying to persuade men that the services which Christ enjoined 
are essential to their soul’s health: to begin by creating a church in 
the place which is marked by the fact that it has no present sacra- 
ments, and to end by striving to persuade men that the church is a 
body which lives by the obedience of Christ: to begin with a ministry 
which in its very constitution is the denial of sacraments, and to 
work up from that to a ministry which is sacramental: is not that a 
strange inversion? We take those things which we call fundamental 
and make them the coping stones of our building. We work up to our 
foundations. 

When we forsake Christ and his apostles, we naturally fall into 
absurdities. We say that we appoint men as lay readers because they 
are not as we think sufficiently educated to be priests, and what do 
we appoint them to do? To take services of prayer and instruction! 
Which requires the greater theological education: to preach or to 
celebrate? to instruct others in the faith or to read devoutly a service 
carefully prepared and printed? If it is a matter of intellectual educa- 
tion, there is no question which demands the greater education. So 
we appoint men to do the more difficult whom we declare to be 
insufficiently educated to perform the simpler act. I remember meet- 
ing in Canada a man of position in the State. He said to me: ‘I go on 
Sunday fifty miles to take services, and I said to the bishop one day: 
“Tf you send me to take services, why not enable me to do it pro- 
perly’’ And he answered: “For that you would have to go to a 
theological college.”’ ?' To publish to the whole world that a man is 
sufficiently educated and sufficiently godly to preach the faith, and 
at the same time that he is either not sufficiently educated or not 
sufficiently godly to perform a very simple rite which Christ told all 
His disciples to observe, is to insult both the man and those to whom 
he is sent to minister. 

We do not present the truth when we provide congregations with 
lay readers and say that men who want sacraments can get them by 
making journeys or waiting for an itinerant cleric to visit them. It is 
by no means always the case that either of those courses is open. Many 
groups are never visited by itinerant clergy, and their members can- 


- join themselves, when they were converted and realized their own 
need. If they saw that wherever there were communicants of the 
church, there the church was established, two or three of the com- 
municants being ordained to minister regularly and to direct the 
affairs of the church; if they saw that there was no need to wait for a 
paid cleric, they would get a new conception of the church and of the 
~ ordinances of Christ. They would see the church putting Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper where Christ put them, and where the Apostles 
put them, as fundamental rites of the church; they would see them in 
their simplicity as the bonds of Christian men one with another in 
Christ. They would see the church as a congregation of Christian 
people bound together by their observance of Christ’s ordinances, 
not as a vague C of E of which Englishmen are, more or less, mem- 
bers by birth. 

If I am told that our people do not want sacraments, I answer that 
there are many who do; and I ask why they should be deprived be- 
cause there are others who do not. Our people are accused of vague- 
ness and instability in their religion; and can we cure that disease by 
pandering to it, and depriving those who are neither vague nor un- 
stable? If men lament that church-people do not want sacraments, it 
may well be answered that the bishops encourage them in that atti- 
tude when they appoint lay readers to have charge of congregations 
for more than three-quarters, more than nine-tenths, more than 
eleven-twelfths, of the year. 

This use of lay readers is one of the most striking and serious marks 
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a nou then, of the teaching of the church in dioceses 0 ov 
is one of great importance to our present discussion. 


groups overseas. Let us first look at those groups which no priest ever 
visits regularly. What teaching do they now receive? None at all. 
Now suppose that a bishop visited such a group, and, finding there 
one or two faithful men, ordained them to minister to themselves and 
their neighbours. The argument before us maintains that those men 
are not sufficiently trained to preach the Faith or to teach one another; 
but that they are sufficiently godly and sufficiently well educated to 
celebrate. The bishop who uses it is taking it for granted that he 
would license men to celebrate, but not to preach or to teach. These 
men, then, would celebrate: the little congregation would enjoy the 


Let us begin by considering the present position in the scattere ed 


sacraments of Christ; they would live in an organized church where 


services were duly held; but no one would be licensed to preach. 

I ask, then, would they not be-better off, even in the matter of 
teaching, under those circumstances than they are now, when they 
have nothing at all? Putting the preaching of sermons on one side, it 
is impossible to imagine that these priests would not read the services 
of Matins and Evensong as well as celebrate: for no bishop would 
license a man to celebrate and not to read Matins and Evensong. Is 
there, then, no teaching in our services of Morning and Evening 
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Prayer apart from the sermon? Is there no teaching in our Office of 
Holy Communion apart from the sermon? I cannot conceive any 
man maintain that argument. Whatever one may say of a Mass cele- 
brated in a language which the people do not understand, or of 
Offices repeated in a language which the people do not understand, 
I think that it is quite impossible to maintain that the reading of our 
services of Morning and Evening Prayer, with their regular Biblical 
lessons, are not full of teaching of the very highest order, or that the 
celebration of the Holy Communion according to our Liturgy is not 
teaching of the very highest order. 

Again, would these priests of whom the bishop is thinking not pre- 
pare their children and the children of members of their congrega- 
tion for Confirmation, and, in preparing them, would they not teach 
them the Church Catechism? I can scarcely imagine a bishop ordain- 
ing a priest and refusing to allow him to prepare children for Confir- 
mation by teaching them the Catechism. But is not that teaching, and 
teaching of a very high order? I know that someone may be found to 
say that such men could teach the Church Catechism, but could not 
teach it intelligently because they have not been to a theological 
college; but the objection seems to me simply absurd. Children are 
extremely well prepared for Confirmation by people who have not 
been to a theological college. The Church Catechism is not unintel- 
ligible to people of ordinary intelligence. 

Putting the case, then, at its very worst, it seems to me that the 
gain is wholly on one side; but, as a matter of fact, that extreme state- 
ment of the case is exaggerated. If we look at the expansion of some 
of those strange sects which are spreading overseas, we see that their 
local leaders are not men trained in special colleges, yet we cannot 
possibly say that men who join those sects receive no instruction. The 
members of them are often well instructed in their religion, and they 
nearly all get their instruction for themselves. We may say that the 
teaching is erroneous, but that is not to the point. The point is that, 
where people join these sects, they do not remain ignorant of the 
teaching of the sect. They do not remain ignorant, largely because it 
is impossible for them to rely on a teacher who turns up once a 
month or once a quarter, but are compelled to hold their own services 
and instruct themselves and one another from literature provided at 
their own expense. Why should we imagine that church people alone, 
when put into a position to hold their own proper services, would 
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passages. One priest in Canada told me that he read to his people th 


lives of the patriarchs and the prophets and the life of our Lord as 


complete biographies, and that years afterwards he had been told 
that more profit had been derived from those readings than from 
any sermons that he had preached. I suggest that bishops might send 
books of instruction in the Faith, sound theological writings, to volun- 
tary clergy, who, like my friends, did not feel able to preach, and 
that from such connected reading the whole congregation would 
derive immense benefit. 
The question of teaching is really not the difficulty. The difficulty 


is that church people are taught to rely entirely upon somebody else 


to provide everything for them. The ordination of voluntary clergy — 
would break down that deplorable habit in the local churches. And — 
many more men than we imagine, not only could, but would, read 


and prepare and preach very good sermons if they felt themselves 
responsible for the religious life of their local church. The sermons 
might not indeed be the type of theological sermon with which we 
are familiar, but they would be extremely practical and closely re- 
lated to the life of the little community from which they sprang. They 
would be far more intelligible to their hearers than many of the ser- 
mons preached by the clergy trained in the theological schools. 
When it is a question of ordaining voluntary clergy untrained in 
theological colleges, this question of preaching is always thrust into 
the foreground as an objection; but when it is a question of appoint- 
ing lay readers, the very men who say that they could not trust a 


clergy depend for their livelihood, directly or indirectly, 
foreigners. We have made our position as secure as we possib 
In the last resort, we are supreme.” 

That domination is a domination which holds fast all spiritual 
authority. We defend it as good for the church. We hold it on the 
ground that we believe and maintain that the native Christians are 
not fit to be trusted with it, and that we are. It is a fact of history, 
and ought to be treated as a fact, and as a very unpleasant fact. 

It is not as though such a domination had any warrant in Holy — 
Scripture, or in the early history of the Church, or even in the history 
of the conversion of our own country. No such evidence can be pro- 
duced. The Bible teaching is plain: the apostles established, not mis-_ 


1 [It will be remembered that Allen was writing in 1929-30. There has been much 
progress since then. It is unlikely that Allen would have assessed this progress as 
warmly as we often do ourselves; he might draw attention to the fact that in 1960 
if there are African diocesan bishops in West Africa, in East Africa there are only _ 
assistants and in South Africa no African bishops at all. Ed.] 

*I hope that no one will imagine that I am advocating the consecration of 
native bishops to hold such sees as our bishops now occupy in the mission field. 
Seeing that I have argued that those vast areas which we call ‘sees’ and ‘parishes’ 
overseas, and in the mission field, are gigantic absurdities, I certainly do not 
suggest that natives should be consecrated, or ordained, to occupy them. Of course, 
I am speaking only of local bishops and local clergy with small dioceses and small 
parishes, where the bishop can be in the very closest relationship with all his clergy 
and their people, and the priests the familiar pastors of all their flock, known 
intimately by every one of them. 
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_ sions, but churches fully equipped for growth and expansion. In the 
history of the first six centuries it is rare to find an example of a 
foreign missionary bishop succeeded in his see by another foreigner. 
In our own history, St Augustine was consecrated bishop, not of Eng- 
land, but of Canterbury. He was consecrated in AD 5973 seven years 
later there were two other bishops, in Rochester and London. Forty 
years later (AD 644) a native was consecrated to Rochester, and he by 
himself consecrated the first native bishop of Canterbury in ap 654, 
and at that time all the bishops derived from Augustine were natives; 
that is within sixty years of St Augustine’s landing. Of course, nearly 
all the clergy were natives. 

If we examine Bishop Stubb’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, we find 
that the last of the Augustinian mission to be consecrated was Hon- 
orius (AD 627) to Canterbury. In that year Felix, a Burgundian, was 
consecrated to Dunwich. After that the only foreign bishops were 
Theodore of Tarsus (ap 668) to Canterbury, Agilbert (ap 650) to 
Dorchester, and Leutherius (AD 670) to Winchester. Both these last 
were from Paris, which was much nearer in every respect to the south 
of England than Canton or Shanghai to Peking. Between the years 
AD 669 and ap 687 Theodore consecrated twenty bishops, of whom 
only one was not a native of this island. 

If we look at the sees established—Lichfield was founded in ap 656, 
and all the names of its bishops are native; Lindsey was founded in 
AD 678, and the names of all its bishops are native; at Dunwich, after 
Felix the Burgundian, all the names are native; at Elmham (ap 673 
—AD 1055) they are all native; at Worcester (AD 680—aD 1095) they 
are all native; at Hereford (ap 676—apD 1079) they are all native. In 
fact, see after see was established, and see after see was established 
with a native bishop. 

It is as though we had sent a small mission to North China, one 
member of it had been Bishop of Peking, one of Tientsin, and one of 
Yung Ching; and that within sixty years of their arrival all those sees 
and any others that had been established were all occupied by natives; 
and, if we consider Peking as the metropolitan see, its occupant had 
himself been consecrated by a native. If men speak of civilization as 
they do, China is a far more civilized land than was England in those 
days. I ought to have chosen my comparison rather in Africa than in 
China, if I had designed to make the comparison close in the matter 


of civilization. 
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one foresaw the consequences. For a long time the converts were glad 


that it should be so; as many of them still are. They reaped many ad- 


vantages: they did not know that they were bound; they did not feel 
any chain. But as time went on the younger and abler men began to 
grow restless, as we see today in India. They did not know what was 
the matter with them, but they began to feel tied up. They were really 
tied up by their own incapacity to express themselves, an incapacity 
induced by the surrender of their fathers’ powers and by their own 
early education. They felt bound, and they began to seek, as they are 


now seeking, for some explanation of their uneasy restlessness. Natur- _ 


ally they turned upon their foreign teachers. ‘It is you who hold us 
down: it is your insistence upon your Western creeds which has crip- 


pled our thought: it is you who will not put us into positions of auth- | 


ority: it is you who will not trust us with the money which you have 
taught us is necessary for any religious expansion.’ The missionaries 
had believed that they were training these men for freedom: they 
found that they had only exasperated them, and driven them into 
revolt; and that they were not prepared for freedom, nor had the self- 
discipline which would enable them to use it well: they saw that those 
who cried out most loudly against their domination had little idea 
what they would do with liberty, because they did not know how to 
express themselves. When, by way of experiment and to assuage the 
rising tide of fury, they devolved responsibility upon Indians, nothing 
great was done. The men who thirsted for liberty did not know how 
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to use it. They could only follow, still doing as well as they could pre- 


cisely what their foreign leaders had done. And they could still only 
cry out that they were in chains, and that they wanted more authority. 


_ They had learnt from their foreign teachers that money was all im- 


portant, and so control of finance was their chief desire: of true spirit- 
ual self-expression they were ignorant: they had nothing to express: 
their souls were full of the teachings and examples of the foreign mis- 
sionaries and nothing else could come out of them. 

That is, I believe, the true domination of the foreign missionaries, 
not so much a lust to keep power in their own hands, as an incapacity 
to see that to nurse converts in the beginning, and to act as their pas- 
tors, is to become lords over them; and that to stifle their first un- 
recognized, unspoken instinct for self-expression, is to make certain 
first of sterility and then of sterile revolt. The problem for us now is 
not so much how to yield to the clamour of discontent, as to know 
how to escape from repeating the same mistake again. We are making 
the same mistake in every mission where we are making new converts. 
We are still becoming pastors and lords. We still tacitly but effect- 
ually check any spontaneous expression on their part; we still bind 
catechists, teachers, evangelists, the whole church, in the bonds of 
our salaries; we are still planting elsewhere the seeds of the same 
difficulty which we experience in India today. It is only a question 
of time and education when those seeds will produce the same fruit 
everywhere. But there is still space for amendment. The discontent 
of which we hear so much is at present the discontent of a very small 
minority. The fear is lest it may become, as it must become, unless 
we amend, the discontent of a majority. 

We must face the truth that to allow our fear lest natives should 
misuse spiritual liberty and authority to prevent us from giving them 
authority is to suppress the instinct for self-expression, the desire to 
propagate, and that is to do a very serious wrong to our converts, in 
spite of the fact that in the beginning it looks like kindness and reason; 
able care for their well-being. In the later stages what they think that 
they need is authority to control finance and policy, what they really 
need is power born of the exercise of authority to govern themselves 
in the earliest stages, and to expand without any question of stipends. 
That is the reason why it is desperately important to establish the 
first converts in any new place with full spiritual authority whilst yet 
they have no irrational eagerness to reject the creeds and all things 
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_ When we enter a new field there is often a rapid advance, and © 
tecesteoupbers ate converted tn Chuist. That goes on until the people | 
have grasped the meaning and force of our teaching about stipends, 
and our insistence upon keeping spiritual authority in our own hands. 
Then the movement towards the church gradually dies down, and 
the ground is spoiled. Opposition to foreign domination takes the 
place of eager interest in the teaching of Christ, and thereafter the 
work is left to paid mission agents. 


XII 


| The Lesson to be Learnt 


[ we are to maintain the stipendiary system as the one and only 
system permissible in England today, we must do so, not on the 
negative ground that to ordain voluntary clergy would be to break 
a church tradition, but on the positive ground that its maintenance 
is obedience to the mind of Christ, is in harmony with the Spirit of 
Christ when He ordained His sacraments for His people. 

The question before us is not whether we are being driven by a 
shortage of clergy to make up the deficiency with a miserable ‘second 
best’, but whether the shortage of clergy is leading us to a larger 
truth. The question before us is not whether it is lawful to ordain men 
who earn their living by some other means than their clerical profes- 
sion, but whether the restriction of ordination to men who live solely 
by their clerical profession is the best way in which we can fulfil 
Christ’s word here today. 

We have seen that overseas the tradition manifestly hinders men 
from living in the full life of the Church as Christ ordained. There it 
manifestly robs them of His grace. We must inquire now whether the 
same consequences follow its strict maintenance at home. Here as 
overseas we may be on the eve of a new and fuller conception of the 
life of the church and the relation which ought to exist between the 
clergy and the laity. 

My readers must have observed throughout this book how I have 
been constantly struggling against a division within the church itself, 
a division between those who offer and those who accept spiritual 
privileges, protesting against such expressions as: ‘the church must 
send,’ ‘the church must provide services for’ groups of Christian 
people overseas, who really ought to be the church in the places 
where they live; protesting against that conception which represents 
a body of Christian people in a place waiting for some other body to 
send a man to minister to them, helpless unless such a man is sent. 
Again and again I have insisted that in the beginning the local church 
was a society of men bound together by their faith in Christ and their 
communion with Him and with one another in the observance of the 
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sacred rites which He ordained for them. It was an organized society 
with its own officers chosen from its own members. It was a unity. 

But now the church is divided. By slow degrees the clerics organ- 
ized themselves as a distinct body within the church. For centuries no 
apparent harm resulted. The laity were almost wholly uneducated, 
and their clergy were for the most part their sons or their brothers, 
educated in a monastic school, or members of an order established in 
their midst. But as time went on the professional spirit grew in the 
clerical order and the division became dangerous. 

Not priesthood, but clericalism was the danger. It was not a lofty 
conception of priesthood, but a strictly professional maintenance of a 
closed order with its own privileges which emphasized the division. 
As a separate body within the church the clergy aimed at making 
that division between themselves and the laity sharp and clear. It was 
their part to rule in the church; it was their part to minister in holy 
things; it was the duty of the laity to hearken and to receive. 

So long as the laity were wholly uneducated this was no doubt the 
best way in which the church could observe the Lord’s commands; 
but as education grew in these modern days there appeared a certain 
strangeness. The church had really returned to the condition of the 
first century, with this difference: then the clergy were of the church, 
and were no better educated than many members of their congrega- 
tions; now the clergy are no better educated than many members of 
their congregations, but they are not of the church which they serve: 
they are members of a distinct body within the church and they are 
sent to minister to a church which does not know them intimately. 

There is today a strangeness in this which often escapes our notice; 
though I think we are nearly all dimly conscious of it. When a good 
cleric is sent to a new parish he begins by trying to make friends with 
the people. But is it not strange that a society should have as its 
officer a man whom its members do not know, a man who must begin 
by making their acquaintance? Societies do not naturally first ap- 
point a man, and then find out by experience whether he is their 
friend, and whether they can trust him. Naturally their minister 
should be a man well known among them before he becomes their 
minister: he becomes their minister because he is known and trusted 
by them. But the local church today is like a school for which mas- 
ters and teachers are chosen from a professional body; only that the 
local church today is no longer in the position of the uneducated 
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child; and the division between the local congregation and the pastor 
so sent is the division between master and boys with this difference, 
that the boys know that they are grown up, and that many of them 


- are better educated than the master. 


In a dim way the clergy have for many years past recognized this, 
and they have sought to give some place to the laity, almost any place 
which did not seem to touch their own peculiar function. They es- 


- tablished church and diocesan conferences, they established paro- 


chial church councils on which the laity might express themselves. 
They did everything except recognize that the church is one body 
and not two. 

A severe lesson was necessary to teach us that the church is one 
body and that the church cannot be divided between those who offer 
and those who receive without disaster. So long as every congrega- 
tion in England had its ministers we deceived ourselves with a fiction 
of unity. We admitted that the church was the laity with its clergy; 
we preached that in our pulpits and we said in every case: here is the 
church, here is the laity with its clergy. Thus we concealed the fund- 
amental division, and stopped the mouths of any who might have 
said: These are not our clergy: they are men sent to look after us, with 
or without our will; they are not of us. That was possible only so long 
as every congregation had proper ministers in charge. But the short- 
age of clergy has already driven us from that position: there are to- 
day congregations which have not clergy, in that proper sense. 

We have multiplied all over the country mission rooms where ser- 
vices are held. These mission rooms imply distinct congregations. 
When an altar is set up in an outlying district of a parish it proves 
that a new congregation has come into existence. The parish priest 
goes there when he can and celebrates the Holy Communion for the 
people who attend that hall as a separate congregation. A single 
priest is, in fact, in charge of two, or three, or more separate congre- 
gations, which he visits as best he can. Churches are being established 
without priests of their own: they have a third or fourth of a priest. 
In the absence of the priest in charge, whilst he is attending the other 
congregations, either a lay reader conducts the services, or no ser- 
vices are held. 

What I suppose that we ought to look for if we ordain voluntary 
clergy is that every congregation would have its local voluntary 
clergy in itself and of itself. Stipendiaries would be in the position of 
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_ whist drives and concerts rather than religious services. That is inevit- 
able. The congregation must have some common life, some common 
expression of its life, and the proper expression of that life is denied to 
it. The hall was not built, the foundations of the congregation were 
not laid, on the foundation of Christ. The first members could not 
organize their own religious life as the life of a community bound to- 
gether as a body in the faith of Christ, to live under Christ’s direction 
a life in hope of the glory of God. All such idea of the church is separ- 
ated from them by the fact that they have no proper ministers. For 
any such conception of their life as members of a church they are 
entirely dependent upon a cleric who comes when he can to visit 
them. In themselves, if they are to find any common bond, that bond - 
must be found elsewhere, in something which they can provide them-_ 
selves. Teas and whist drives and concerts take the place of the Holy 
Communion and services of instruction in the faith. What else can _ 
they do? All religious life is dependent upon a cleric who has others 
to care for. A gulfis then created between the life of the congregation 
as a religious body and the life of the congregation as a social body. 
Many people enter into its life as a social body who do not enter into 
its life as a religious body. Confusion reigns. There is no unity bind- 
ing together the members as members of a religious body, with 
definite aims and objects and hopes and laws of conduct unknown to 
the world outside. There is no church organization in the true sense. 
We cannot answer that by saying that the members of the church 
which meet in the mission room are all members of the church in the 
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parish, and can attend the central parish church. It is true in a sense. 
It is true in the sense that all members of the church in a parish are 
members of the church in a diocese, and can attend the cathedral 
services if they like. The parishes were organized as parishes with 
their own proper clergy, because there was some local reason suffi- 
cient to make the organization of the parish with its own ministers 
desirable or necessary. But precisely the same local considerations led 
to the establishment of the mission room as a centre at which the 
faithful who lived near it might meet to unite in the rites and services 
which are the proper rites and services of Christian folk. They were 
not in sufficiently close touch with the parish church for that church 
to be their proper centre. If, then, the mission hall was established at 
all as the home of a faithful congregation it ought to have been estab- 
lished properly, so that it might be the religious home of the faithful. 
Then there could have been true church life for the congregation 
which met in it. ; 

Neither in grouped parishes nor in mission halls can there be the 
church life which Christ ordained when He instituted His sacra- 
ments as rites for His church. This is more than a question of the fre- 
quency of celebrations: it touches the conception of life in the church 
which the observance of the rites ordained by Christ imply and the 
apostles set forth in their teaching. Life in the church is more than 
attendance at services. It is life in an organized society which knows 
itself as a society set in the world to live the life which Christ designed 
for it; it means life in a body in which the sacraments are inherent, 
organized so that the sacraments may be ever present in it; and that 
ought to be as true of the local as it is true of the universal church. 
The universal Church must be represented in the local church. 
Wherever then an altar is set up, wherever a congregation is gathered 
together, there the Church should be in its fullness, that its members 
may live in the life of the Church, not in a maimed and partial form, 
but in its fullness. The division of the church into those who offer and 
those who receive spiritual privileges denied that, and the conse- 
quences are growing increasingly serious every day. 

Today the fact is plain for all who will choose to see it. The stipen- 
diary system sets the clergy over against the laity. The church is torn 
asunder. Christians are as lost sheep, utterly helpless, unless a stipen- 
diary can be found to go to them, to look after them; they are babies 
incapable of looking after themselves; they are spiritual paupers here 
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body of Christ, and finding amongst themselves the best men a 

them to be their ministers. "Then they would lnsow thelr taal 

the clergy, and all men would know it. 

This reform could be brought to pass without interfering with the 
elaborate legal system of titles and endowments and advowsons and 
presentations and institutions. The bishop has only to ordain volun- 
tary clergy, who are outside all that system, and the thing is done. 
The legal stipendiary must then work with his fellow clergy, and 
working with his fellow clergy, who are really of the laity in a sense 
in which he can never be, he must inevitably share some of the advan- 
tages which they bring, whilst they inevitably share some of the 
advantages which his special education and training bring. So the 
division of the church would be healed, not by going back and trying 
to undo the past, which is always vain, but by going forward. 

We should not have perceived the evil of this division of the church 
had there been no shortage of stipendiary clergy. It is the shortage 
which is compelling us to see it. By the mercy of God we are finding 
it difficult to maintain the stipendiary system, which is the key which 
locks the door of that division: and we are being slowly forced to see 
the division which Bishop Creighton saw as a ‘terrible’ thing. 

For years we have prayed for clergy and laboured to get sufficient 
money to maintain the division of the church. All the recommen- 
dations of the Archbishops’ Committees were based on the assump- 
tion that the division was divinely right. They took it for granted 
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~ that the provision of clergy for the church must be in the form wich 


which they were familiar. They looked for causes which might ex- 
plain the falling off of the supply of young men in the hope that by 


‘removing the apparent obstacle the difficulty might be overcome, 


and things continue as they were in the church. But that there was 

anything fundamentally wrong, that the old order was passing away 

because it had served it purpose and that a new order was at hand, 

that never entered their minds. The whole purpose and intention of 
all the efforts that have been made to provide a sufficiency of stipen- 

diary clergy has been based upon this initial assumption that the sti-_ 
pendiary system and the ordination of youth has been established on 

a divine foundation; that it expresses the mind and will of God for 

the organization and establishment of His Church. 

All our prayers and all their labours have been answered by an in- 
creasing shortage. We must learn the lesson which God is plainly 
teaching us. We have prayed and laboured for clergy, hoping that 
God would fill our theological colleges with young men and inspire 
the laity to provide for them; but that would have taught us nothing. 
God’s answers to our prayers are often greater than we expect; for 
He gives more than we desire, and often in a form which we do not 
like. If He had given us what we asked as we asked, we should not 
have seen that we cannot establish the Church throughout the world 
as we have been trying to do in the past. The denial of our requests in 
the form in which we hoped must open our eyes. God is plainly 
teaching us how we can establish the Church throughout the world, 
by showing us that our familiar type of cleric cannot by itself suffice 
for us at home. 
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§ several places (see the rubrics before the ommunic 
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_ Book. But in process of time it has come to pass in England that on — 
_ the one hand nearly everybody in the country is, at least in name, 


Christian, and on the other hand the machinery by which the law of | 
_ the Church was intended to be made effective has fallen into disuse, 


and in practice it is now almost impossible to enforce it. Thus the 
widest inclusion of every kind and class of man has been accompanied 


/ with a relaxation of the means by which the morality of the society _ 
- was maintained. The result is that it has become customary for 


people who make no profession of believing the doctrines of the 
Church, or who make no profession of keeping the laws of the 
Church, to demand and use her offices as if they were theirs by 
natural inheritance. 

In consequence we see the strange and painful sight of men and 
women who habitually neglect their religious duties, or who openly 
deny the truth of the Creeds, or who by the immorality of their lives 
openly defy the laws of God, standing up as sponsors in a Christian 
church, before a Christian minister, in the presence of a Christian 
congregation and as representatives of the Church on behalf ofa new- 
born child solemnly professing their desire for Holy Baptism, their 
determination to renounce the world, the flesh and the devil, their 
stedfast faith in the Creed and their willingness to obey God’s holy 
will, whilst they know, and everyone in the church knows, that they 
themselves neither do, nor intend to do, any of these things. Then 
they are solemnly directed to see that the child is taught the faith and 
practice which they set at nought. Or again, we see that sad sight of 
the dead body of a man who all his life denied the claim of Jesus 
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"morality as an essential part of religion. They embolden men to go 


t the Church stands for morality of | 
t the horrible doctrine that the Church does not 1 


on living in sin in the hope that they will not be rejected at the last. 
Ignorant men speak as if Christ and His Church had nothing to > 


offer which is not the natural inheritance of every Englishman, nor | 


any right to lay down rules and conditions on which those gifts may 
be obtained; because they see every man, whatever his belief or his 
character, admitted without question to the highest privileges which 
the Church can bestow. 

They bring the services of the Church into disrepute and make them 
an open scorn. There is a horrible danger in using holy services in 
the case of people who deny by word or deed all that is implied in 
them. People think and speak as if the services of the Church were 
‘mere forms.’ God is not mocked. Services used in the name of God 
are high and holy things, sources of real blessing, and to degrade them 
into ‘mere forms’ is a serious offence, of which the consequences are 
terribly real. 

Now, as parish priest, it is my duty to uphold morality and to 
defend religion, and I feel that in acquiescing in these customs I am 
neither upholding morality nor defending religion. I cannot satisfy 
my conscience by exhorting people to refrain from doing what is 
wrong, and then in the last resort, if they will not listen to me, giving 
way to them. I have done that, I fear, too often. I have carried my 
exhortations to the point of seriously annoying some of you. I have 
entreated and advised till we both were weary, but you knew and I 
knew that in the end I could not absolutely refuse. In one or two 
cases I regret that I did not refuse; but my mind was not clear as to 
the right course, and I preferred to obey the law. Now I am clear: I 
cannot and will not do these things any longer. 
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I am well aware of the serious character of my decision. I am not 
ignorant that I cannot act as I am determined to act, and yet hold 
any benefice in England. It has indeed been urged upon me by some 
that I might retain my position and wait until some serious case arose 
and I was forced by law to resign. I feel sure that I could, if I would, 
do that. I believe that so long as I acted wisely and discreetly, I 


should enjoy again, as I have enjoyed in the past, the sympathy and 


support of every communicant in this church. But that would not be 
right. Legal processes are not easily understood by the poor and ig- 
norant, and some of those who would most bitterly resent my refusal 
to obey the law are very poor. I will not do in the case of a poor man 
an action for which he cannot force me to pay the legal penalty. I 
think the poor man would feel a just resentment if he were treated in 
spiritual matters in a way which a rich man could resist by process of 
law. And more than that, it seems to me scarcely honest to hold and 
enjoy the emoluments of an office of which I deliberately refuse to 
perform the legal obligations. 


If that were not enough I should be compelled to resign by my 
sense of the very serious nature of resistance to law. I believe that pas- 
sive resistance to law is sometimes a duty, but I do not believe that it 
is a light matter or one to be undertaken without the most serious 
consideration and the most deliberate determination to bear cheer- 
fully the penalty whatever the penalty may be. A passive resistance 
which costs little or nothing is a passive resistance which I despise 
and dread. It tends to undermine an authority which the Bible tells 
us proceeds from God, and it is only justified by the strongest moral 
obligations and the most complete self-surrender to serious conse- 
quences. For me to resist the law whilst I enjoyed my office, trusting 
to your sympathy and support to save me from the consequences, 
would be, in my opinion, to commit that offence. 

One form of protest, and only one, remains open to me, and that 
is to decline to hold an office in which I am liable to be called upon 
to do what I feel to be wrong. I have chosen that. I have resigned. 

There remains one serious objection to all that I have said and it is 
an objection of which I am profoundly sensible. You are all well 
aware that a great many good and thoughtful men hold these posi- 
tions and perform these offices without reproach, and you know that 
one will be found to take my place when I am gone. I am very anxious 
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done in the name and with the authority of the whole Church, and 
that therefore no individual priest can be held individually respon- 
sible for acts so done. They say that the Church as a matter of history 
has never been free from these difficulties; that we must look forward 
to the quiet growth of an enlightened public opinion, and that mean- 
while it is the duty of a good minister to do his best under the con- 
ditions in which he now finds himself. 

These arguments are sufficient to satisfy the minds of many good 
men: I can only say that they do not satisfy me. I have repeatedly 
told you from this pulpit that I believe we ought always at all costs 
to act according to the dictates of our conscience—that when our 
conscience tells us that a thing is wrong we ought not to do it what- 
ever the consequences may be. When a difficult question arises, when 
our conscience protests against some action whichis commonly done by 
a great many good men, I think we ought carefully to inquire 
whether our conscience is well informed (for a conscience may be 
morbid or misinformed), we ought to take time and pains to make 
sure that we are not suffering from a delusion; but if after all that 
careful examination our conscience still persists in forbidding us to 
do it, we must obey, It is better to do anything, to suffer anything, 
rather than to live under the condemnation of that voice which 
speaks to us with the authority of God. 

And I believe further that in the end it will be found that no man 
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_ can better fulfil his duty to others than by strictly observing that rule. 


_ It may appear now as if obedience to conscience and the service of 


Cre 


the church in this place were in opposition, that to obey conscience 


_ In resigning is to abandon all hope of useful work. But I am persuaded 


_ that in the end it will be made plain that these two things which now 
_ appear to be in opposition are really one, and that I can do no ser- 
_ vice to you so true as to refuse to serve you in this. I believe that 
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- Christ’s teaching about simplicity of aim, singleness of eye, is directed 


to just such difficulties as these; that He meant to teach us to refuse 


_ to be blinded by doctrines of expediency, by side issues; to do simply 


and obediently what He tells us, and that if we do that we shall find 
that in the end we have not missed the other. I believe that in re- 
signing I am seeking not merely my own salvation, but your best in- 
terests and the interests of the church of which I am a minister. 

I resign with very deep regret. I have valued most highly your 
sympathy, your forbearance, your ungrudging help, and as time 
goes on, I shall more and more feel the loss of it. 

I have asked the Bishop to declare the vacancy at Christmas, and 
I have asked the patrons, S. John’s College in Oxford, to use all pos- 
sible urgency that is agreeable with care in seeking the right man to 
supply my place. 

Till Christmas I shall continue my work here. Then I must seek 
work where it may please God to call me. 

Meanwhile, I commend myself, the Bishop, the patrons and the 
parish to your earnest prayers. You will pray, I am sure, for me, that 
I may be guided aright. You will pray that it may please God to send 
to this parish a faithful and true pastor. 

And this may He do for His mercy’s sake. 

Believe me, 
Your sincere friend, 


ROLAND ALLEN 
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